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New Opportunities in Home Economics 


As the Supervisor Sees It 


VoL. XI 
OPPORTUNITY 
“They do me wrong who say | come no 
more 
When once | knock and fail to find 


you in 
For every day | stand outside your door, 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight 
and win.” 


HE same opportunities that are here 

today have been with us for years 

but we have not been ready to take 
advantage of them. There are new op- 
portunities now because these unusual 
conditions are making us see them. 

In the junior high schools over the 
country, home economics is becoming as 
much a part of the school curriculum as 
science and language. We find the max- 
imum of high school registration in these 
junior high school years. It is our prov- 
ince to capitalize the opportunity to use 
these years to help the child take a share 
in his own development and a conscious 
and intelligent share in the family and 
community life. What the subject is 
called matters little, for it its social 
science, it is health, it ts homemaking. 
Our purpose should be to promote a pro- 
gram that will develop the child as an in- 
dividual with individual interest and as a 
social being, a member of a family and a 
member of the community. 

What are the opportunities that we have 
now which we have not seen before ? They 
are opportunities that have come through 
what have seemed to be difficulties—low- 
ered budgets for homemaking school work, 
and lowered budgets in the home. The 
results are limited funds for class work 
in foods and other subjects, and no ma- 
terials for clothing classes. How can 
these difficulties be made into opportun- 
ities for setting up good learning situa- 
tions? 

Presented in a symposium at the Junior High 
School Conference held at New York University 


in March. 1933. 
I'wo other papers will be published next month. 


JUNE, 1933 


By 
Marion S. Van 
Chief, Home Economics Education Bureau, 


State Education Department, Albany, 
New York. 


Liew 


The lowered school homemaking budget 
is usually a teacher assumed problem. 
Since all families are facing the same 
problem, why not make it a class prob- 
lem? I have heard teachers say that 
money budgeting is one of the most dif- 
ficult things to teach because there was no 
basis for teaching it. Here then is a 
problem common to all. Let the children 
assist in solving it and thereby begin to 
experience a money budget. Let them 
help to plan how the money for the home 
making department shall be spent. The 
productions decided upon may give them 
ideas for living on reduced budgets at 
home. 

Let us take a class in foods and find 
the various ways to operate on curtailed 
funds, 

The selection of the things to cook will 
be from the lower priced foods—a plan 
that can well be followed at home. There 
will be less practical cooking in the class 
thereby giving the pupils opportunity to 
spend more time on selecting what to pre- 


pare for the meals cooked in class. 
Time can now be spent on_ planning 
meals. 


Because less cooking is done there will 
be time to teach the pupils how to buy. 
How many of your junior high school 
pupils are buying food for the family? 
It would be interesting to find out. In 
one of the Albany schools we found 
children doing the food buying when none 
of them were cooking at home. Take the 
children to market to buy the food that 
will be used at school and, if we cannot 
go to market because of some _ school 
regulation, bring the market to the 


school. The grocer will be only too glad 
to bring in sample foods to help you with 
your marketing project. 

After this experience there is care of 
food to be considered. Even the clever- 
est buying will not result in economy un- 
less the food is cared for properly. 
What an opportunity to help these chil- 
dren with another daily practical prob- 
lem with which they can assist at home. 
If you have no good storage place for 
the things that are bought, plan what the 
storage place should be and then make it. 
This too will help the children with home 
needs, 

I recall well a class I visited in Sche- 
nectady where the teacher was planning 
cupboard spaces for a foods’ laboratory, 
crates for that pur- 
just the need in the 


boxes and 
pose. This 
homes of these children. 

When we plan to cook, for whom shall 
meals? Let us turn to the 
school to see. There is the malnourished 
group. I visited a school last fall where 
the junior high school group planned the 
meals for a group of malnourished chil- 


using 


was 


we prepare 


dren and prepared one meal a day for 
eight children. What excellent practice 
in nutrition and meal 
another school lunches were given free to 
a group of children from needy families. 


preparation. In 


It was prepared every day over a certain 
period by the homemaking class. In an- 
other school the meals prepared in class 
were based on the weekly market list of 
the home relief bureau. 

There is one other opportunity that our 
present condition is offering to us, that 
is, time for planning with the children the 
organization of work. How often I have 
heard teachers say that they didn’t know 
what was the matter with the pupils. The 
teachers just couldn’t get the pupils to 
accomplish what they should accomplish 
in the class period. Who set the goal and 

(Continued on page 189) 
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Graded Difficulties 
In Teaching Foods 


learned to 
equipment and the class time well and 
(2) that the girls are interested in their 
work 


OME economics is taught in most 
schools in the seventh and eighth 
grades and in at least two years 
A girl taking the home 
economics work during each of the four 


of high school. 


years will usually have no less than three 
courses in foods, one in the Junior High 
School and two in Senior High School, in 
schools where the seventh and eighth 
grades are in the Junior High School and 
the ninth grade in the Senior High School. 
which is often asked by 
teach 


A question 


teachers is how to each succeed- 
ing course so that more difficult prob- 
lems are mastered and also the interest 
of the class kept at the highest pitch. 
Most of the work in foods is taught 
The pres- 


ent economic crisis has made it doubly 


on the meal planning basis 


important that meal planning be stressed. 
How can this be accomplished and not 
seem to repeat the work each year or 
lessen the interest of the class? 

When a girl enters the food laboratory 
for the first time she is faced with nu- 
merous problems. Many girls have not 
done any cooking at home previous to 
this time. Too often a mother says that 
she would rather do the work herself than 
to be bothered with having her daughter 
messing up the kitchen. The problem of 
handling the cooking equipment is there- 
If they 


have done some cooking at home it is 


fore new to most of the girls. 


very likely that they have not given any 
thought to the amount of time or equip- 
ment used in the preparation of food. In 
the foods laboratory this is of utmost 
importance for in the Junior High School 
the class period is usually short. These 
facts should planning 
laboratory work for a beginning class. 
The majority of girls up until the time 


guide one in 


they have entered a class in foods have 
given very little thought to what they 
In the most part their meals 


often 


should eat. 
have been planned for 
they eat what they like rather than what 
The person who plans 


them and 
is best for them. 
their meals may not be competent to plan 
nutritious, well balanced meals. We will 
that the work in foods in most 
schools begins in the eighth grade. The 
average girl at this age is much _ in- 
terested in improving her personal ap- 
If she realizes that a wise se- 


assume 


pearance, 
lection of foods plays an important part 
in it, her interest should be great. 

We then have two tacts to guide us 
in planning the foods work in the be- 
ginning course; (1) that any laboratory 
problems should be very simple until the 
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class has use the kitchen 


personal appearance and so_ the 
might well be based on the planning and 
preparation of simple meals suitable for 
girls of their age. A knowledge of the 
different functions of food in the body 
and the main classes of foodstuffs will 
be needed in planning meals. A _ study 
of the caloric requirements might well 
be left for future courses. 

In a second course in foods the work 
given may well continue on the meal plan- 
ning basis. Instead of planning only for 
herself the high school girl may include 
the entire family. More difficult prepara- 
tions may be made for by this time she 
has become familiar with handling the 
food equipment and has learned to make 
good use of her time. The last state- 
ment is true only if the teacher of the 
previous course has guided her class in 
planning the laboratory procedures in re- 
lation to the use of time and equipment 
rather than dictating what shall be done. 

This year there has been a great need 
for the high school girl’s assistance at 
home in planning adequate meals at small 
Interest has been much greater be- 
situations with which to 
the funds for relief 
a township 


cost. 
real 
Indiana 


cause of 
work. In 


work are in the hands of 


trustee. In several of the schools I have 
visited I have found that an advanced 
foods class had cooperated with the 


trustee and had worked out menus and 
market orders so that adequate food at 
a minimum cost might be given to fami- 
lies needing help. This not only afforded 
excellent problems for the class but was 
good publicity for the department. The 
following statements sent to the Principal 
of the high school from a trustee ex- 
presses his appreciation for that service: 
“The home economics class of the high 
school has rendered valuable assistance 
to me by taking township orders and mak- 
ing menus for the entire week out of 
articles prescribed by the orders with dif- 
ferent numbers in the family. This gave 
me a good idea as to the amount to give 
each family.” 

In one school a very interesting pro- 
ject was carried out by the advanced 
foods class. The teacher had secured 
from the Red Cross a list of a week’s 
supply of groceries given to a family of 
six members. She purchased the same 
amownt and kind of groceries and had 
them delivered to the school. From these 
the class planned the menus for a week 





By 


Marie P. Ringle 
Teacher Trainer in Home Economics 
Education 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana 


suitable for a family identical with the 
served by the Red Cross. The 
meals were then prepared in_ class. 
The girls were very much surprised at 
some of the results and they were much 
interested. They were quite astonished 
when they saw all of the groceries to- 
gether, that so many things could be pur- 
chased with the amount of money spent. 

Besides planning meals for the family 
by selecting from the different food 
groups a study of calories should be made 
and the caloric requirement for the dif- 
ferent members of the family worked 
out. More complicated meals may be 
planned and served. A _ study of mar- 
keting may be included and the class 
taught to make its own market orders. 

In a third course in Foods the work 
may be more a study of nutrition and 
the planning and preparing of special 
Such a study should include not 
diseases as tuberculosis and 


one 


diets. 
only such 
diabetes but some of the very common 
More time may be 
requirements 


ailments as colds. 
spent in studying caloric 
and vitamin and mineral content of foods. 

Graded difficulties in food preparation 
may well be illustrated by a lesson ob- 
served in a high school class. In the 
first year’s work the class had prepared 
scrambled eggs. After a careful study 
of method this was a very simple lesson 
to prepare and one which could be easily 
done by most any girl in Beginning Foods. 

On the day the class was observed, 
which was during their second course in 
foods, they prepared an omelet. Refer- 
ence was made to the preparation of 
scrambled eggs in the previous course. 
Principles of egg cookery were reviewed. 
The recipe for omelet was studied and 
differences in the preparation of this and 
scrambled eggs noted. After carefully 
working out their method of procedure 
for the laboratory lesson the omelets were 
made with very satisfactory results. The 
class could easily see that it was making 
use of information gained in a previous 
course, which, with additional informa- 


(Continued on page 190) 
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A Class Project 
Of Welfare Wor 


By 


Hazel Barrows 


Instructor of Vocational Dressmaking 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





An exhibition of the finished suits, mounted on bulletin boards 
with explanatory placard and tags, is shown here. There was 
One more bulletin board in the exhibit. 


estimate, in some cases the same, and in 
one or two cases a little higher. 

When the project was entirely finished 
there were twenty wash suits for four 
year old boys with one dollar and 
thirty-seven cents left, making the aver- 
age cost forty-three cents a suit. Each 
suit was returned with a piece of the 
material pinned to it, to be used for patch- 





ing. The dollar and thirty-seven cents 
HE local branch of the Needlework however, to save expense two or three was returned to the Needlework Guild. 
Guild of America sent ten dollars girls used the same pattern, varying the Little cardboard animals and circus 
to the Home Economics Departmext design and material. wagons were made by the girls and re- 
of the Arsenal Technical Schools, to be After the suits were finished each stu- turned with the suits. 
used as a part of their welfare work in dent made an itemized bill to show the This project took approximately thirty- 
supplying wash suits for four year old actual cost of her two suits. In some one school days for completion. 
boys. cises, this was lower than the original The girls gained experience in the fol 


The ten girls in the voca- lowing processes: 


tional dressmaking class took 
the problem of making the 
much needed suits as a class 
project, and each girl was given 
a dollar. She planned two 
suits, and made a_ shopping 
list. The plan consisted of a 
sketch of each suit showing 
style, color combination, sam- 
ples of material, estimated 
amount of material, and cost 
of everything necessary to 
complete each suit. The col- 
rs used were green, blue, 
brown, tan, lavender, red, 
peach and pink. Plain colors 
and prints were used in some 
suits. Plain colors combined 
with white or contrasting plain 
colors were used in other suits. 
The trimming used included 
narrow ruffles, double stitching, 
edge stitching, bias binding, 
and banding. Percale, suiting, 
colored muslin, and _ cotton 
broadcloth were materials used 
in the suits. 

The class went to the city 
ind each girl made her own 
purchases. In some cases, Three of the suits are shown here on three small models. 
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1. Planning 
2. Calculating cost 


3. Calculating amount of 
material 


4. Shopping 

5. Use of patterns 

6. Cutting 

7. Construction 
a. Stitched-fell seams 
b. Plackets and openings 
c. Tailoring 
d. Edge-stitching 
e. Jutton-holes 

8. Pressing 

9. Adaptation of pattern to 
make different suits 

10. Color combination 

11. Spending and keeping 


accurate account ol 
money 





12. Cooperation and working 


for others. 





eal Planning 


rom Welfare Food Lists 


OOR complexions resulting from a 
too high carbohydrate diet, listless 
children, long lines of children with 
no lunches waiting to be fed, because 
their mothers are unable to plan lunches 
from the meager amounts received from 
the Associated Charities! Are these 
your problems too? These and many more 
challenged the advanced foods class in 
Bedford High School. Many girls in 
the class were receiving their food from 
this source and were glad of the chance 
of learning how to help their mothers. 
“We get cracked wheat but our families 
do not like it,’ was a common remark. 
One girl volunteered to bring some of 
the slips they had received. From one 
of these we outlined our project. Each 
girl was to work out a set of menus 
for one week, using this girl and her 
family as a basis to work on. She must 
know the calorie needs of the family 
before planning. She must know the re- 
sources of the family so she could plan 
to use what they had on hand. She 
must find out the number of calories per 
pound of the food used. Also the family 
should have the recipes for the main foods 
prepared. After summarizing the outline 
of the project on the blackboard it looked 
like this. 
The completed project must contain the 
following : 
1. The age, weight, size, activity of 
the family. 
2. The number of calories needed as 
determined by number 1. 
3. A copy of the Associated Charity 
grocery order and prices. 
4. The number of calories per pound in 
this list. 
5. The resources of the family and their 
calories. 
6. Menu for the week consisting of 
three meals per day. 
7. Recipes of new low cost dishes. 


Problem 
Prepare a menu for a family of eight 
which will be adequate in calories, min- 
erals and vitamines, approaching as near 
as possible a balanced diet, for three dol- 
lars a week. This family has a cow giv- 
ing 21 quarts of milk per week, a few 
chickens (not laying), root vegetables 
stored, such as beets and carrots, some 
cabbage, a crock of kraut given them by 
a neighbor, 3 pounds of cracked wheat do- 
nated by the government, and also a 

24% pound sack of flour. 
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B 
Daisy M. Stackhouse 


Bedford High School, 
Bedford, Ohio 


OME rather amusing things happened 
in the discussion of this problem. At 
the beginning of the study, the cow did 
not give as much milk as was planned. 
After some discussion it was discovered 
that the cow had been eating apples which 
had dried up the milk. This resulted in 
the discussion of a balanced diet for the 
cow which would give the family the re- 
quired amount of milk. The chickens did 
not lay eggs because they did not have the 
proper diet. The result of the improper 
diet of the cow and chickens reduced the 
number of vitamines of these products. 
The instructor decided she was glad she 
had been raised on the farm and had 
learned of balanced rations for animals. 
References 

1. Locke, Food Values. 

2. Rose, Laboratory 
Dietetics. 

3. Lulu Gillum, Modern Food Studies. 

4. Williard and Gillette, Dietetics for 
High Schools. 

5. Lanman, McKay, Zuill, The Family’s 
Food. 

6. Recipes Used in Week’s Low Cost 
Adequate Diet. National Dairy Council. 

7. Recipes Used for an Economical 
Diet. National Dairy Council. 

8. Living Well at Low Cost. National 
Dairy Council. 

9. A Guide for Balanced Meal Plan- 
ning. National Dairy Council. 

10. A Suggested Blanket Order for 
$4.00 With Menus and Recipes for a 
Family of Five. National Dairy Council. 

11. Eating for Efficiency, Evaporated 
Milk Association. 

All National Dairy Council material is 
free, and also that from the Evaporated 
Milk Association. 

In addition to the above references, 
recipes, suggestions and helps were taken 
from the regular textbooks, Harris and 
Lacey, “Everyday Foods,” Wellman, 
“Food Study for High Schools,’ Greer, 
“Foods and Home Making,’ Bailey, 
“Foods, Preparation and Serving.” 


Handbook of 


This is a copy of the list used by the 
Associated Charities. The families re- 
ceive help according to the resources they 
have on hand. 


Weekly Food List* 


Maximum amounts for one week. Only foods on 
this list can be purchased with a blanket_ order. 
Calories 


per Jb. 
Milk 
Large can, evaporated—Sc.............. 780 
Fresh milk or buttermilk—7c qt.......... 325 


Meat, Fish, Cheese, and Eggs. 
Fresh meats (not to exceed 15 cents) per lb. or 
cost more than 10% of total of requisition.) 
Eggs—39c, fresh—25c..........00e0008- 720 
Salt pork—2 bls. maximum—12c......... 2,980 
Pink salmon or dried codfish—10c (cheap- 

NE: UIE or. gente ce Poe oie ao Sio-ate au Suvi 
Cheese—'% lb. maximum (cost not to ex- 


BEES ae ee 1,950 
Cottage cheese—15c......cccccccccteess 510 
Fruit and Vegetables 
Cooking apples—6 Ibs. 25c.............. 220 
Prunes (50-60) or raisins—2 Ibs prunes 

oe Ser eee 1,400 


Beans, dried, choice of kidney, lima or 
roman (not to exceed 8 cents per Ib.).. 1,625 
Beets—fresh—.04c ......scccecececccsces 


ee ON ek given wie 0°0'0 esead es oe 1,655 
Cabbage fresh—50 Ib. for 39c............ 1,145 
Carroten— 8 Ts. TOT 806s os. spas nedeica ce 210 
Onions—dried yellow % Ib. max. 5c Ib... = 225 


Lentils or dried peas—.08c.............. 
Potatoes (white)—98c for 100 Ibs........ 385 
Sweet potatoes—3 Ibs max. 4%c per lb... 570 
ROTUARE——SC BD TDicictvccscntocceccvs 125 

11 


Se eee 0 
Tomatoes—2 Ibs. or 2% Ib. can...... 105 
Tomato paste—3 cans max............. ce 
Yellow turnips (Rutabagas)............ 185 


Flour and Bulk Cereals. 
5 Ib., 10 Ib., 1214 Ib., and 24% Ib. sacks 
(24% lb. max.) (65 cents max. price for 


POUR. WINGO en F450 <0 bies W 5.5 bose bar eee’ 1,640 
Bread—plain white, rye or wholewheat 
PP SCt oc opeaGes Vee Rea ou'e'y o6a-ca 1,655 
Farina .. diaeee ee ie tay 1,685 
eT er Perret ree 1,650 
ee a. ee 1,660 
ET MED. scr cde os es ek t chp ad toey aden’ 1,850 

EE Pereira rere 1,630 
ee ree faa ee ee oe 1,650 
Fat 
On ee ee 4,220 
Cooking oil, 24c maximum.............. 4,220 
Goodluck, Nucoa or sub. 10c if cheaper; 

og Sr eee ere Pree 
Sugar 
he 4g SEED eE CELE ELE ULL EERE OE 1,860 
Pe Ss TUR, MUN ast og adic eeecess cae 1,765 
Molasses or syrup, 1% Ib. can.......... 1,290 
Beverages 


Coffee or tea, cheapest brand or cost of 
both not to exceed 17c. 


Cocoa—preferably bulk ................ 2,320 
Miscellaneous 

Apple butter, 38 oz. jar (or) .......... 730 
SE EE SED cca ccccesevesesse apeee 


Baking powder, %4 lb. max. (or) cheapest 
brands. 

Pepper, 2 oz. max. 

Salt, 3 Ib. max. 

Vinegar, 10c max., bulk or bottle. 

Ge EE IR so. 6-05 eke ei vrs se aees 625 


Cleansing Supplies 

Cleanser—cheapest brand (1 box max.) 

Laundry soap—5Sc for 16 oz. bar (2 bars 
max.). 

Matches, parlor size, 1 box max. 

Salsoda, 3 Ib. may. 

Toilet paper, 1 roil max. 

White soap—1 cake max., 4c for 6 oz. bar. 

$3.00 per week. 

37-50 Ibs. flour from community fund free. 

3 Ibs. cracked wheat. 


* NOTE: The giris mimeographed these lists for 
their use after adding the prices and calories per 
pound. 
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In 


Everyday Living 


By 
Theodora Pottle 


Western Illinois State Teacher’s College 
Macomb, Illinois 


OR at least thirty years now, writers, 

art teachers, supervisors, artists, and 

I suspect even those interested in 
home economics have bemoaned the lack 
of beauty in every day life,—the put-on- 
for-Sunday trend of beauty in present 
day existence. There is some reason for 
gnashing of teeth on this score, but much 
of the discontent seems to be the result 
of momentum gained through past 
grievances rather than the effect of pres- 
ent deficiencies. But things are not as 
bad as they seem. Thanks to the clamor 
created by the agitators of the last decade, 
man, maid, and manufacturer have be- 
come actively beauty conscious. 

The most striking example of the im- 
provement which has been brought about 
in the design of everyday objects is to 
be found in the kitchen. What would 
our grandmothers have thought if they 
had been ushered into the culinary de- 
partment of an up-to-date home? Our 
Puritan ancestors had kitchens of a cer- 
tain ruggéd beauty with their great fire- 
places, hand-hewn beams and_ shining 
brass, copper, and pewter vessels. These 
rooms, however, served as living places 
as well as kitchens. The beauty they 
held departed when the parlor was in- 
troduced and when the cry for greater 
efficiency rang through the land. When 
coal and gas ranges were in their infancy 
the greatest flight of artistic fancy never 
went beyond a garland of leaves and 
flowers with perhaps a bird or two molded 
in iron on the .oven door,—unhappy 
creatures doomed to eternal scorching far 
from their natural habitat and increasing 
rather than concealing the hideousness 
of the whole. It is no wonder that do- 
mestic help became scarce since kitchen 
mechanics had such ugly sights con- 
stantly confronting them! When the lady 
of the house had to go into the kitchen 
herself or find some means to keep a 
cook contented, the kitchen came in for 
serious attention. The result indicates 
what can be done when the consumer 
really puts his or her mind to it. 
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Art as a Factor 






A modern kitchen whose ‘“‘first claim to beauty lies in perfect 


The kitchen today is often as much 
a work of fine design as any room in the 
house. The old, hand-wrought quality 
is missing, but there is instead a new 
beauty with as much right to our praise 
as the old. It is the beauty of the ma- 
chine, the perfect appropriateness of every 
line and every material to its purpose, 
the fine accuracy of workmanship, the 
compelling precision of exact knowledge. 
A new school of designers has arisen, 
a group refusing to waste time lament- 
ing the passing of the old order of in- 
dividual handwork and concentrating in- 
stead on the beauty which may be found 
in modern factory products. These ar- 
tists have created designs which through 
their ability to be duplicated may pro- 
vide beauty for the home of the average 
man. Look for example at the modern 
stove. There are many on the market 
of truly artistic Their first 
claim to beauty lies in their perfect ap- 
propriateness to use. They no longer 
seek artistic laurels by bedecking them- 


design. 


selves with iron garlands, but by main- 
taining well rounded edges and smooth 
surfaces which refuse to shelter dirt. 
Necessary elements such as handles are 
given beauty of form, and color adds 
magic to the whole. 
Another interesting 
Cinderella transformation of the cold 


example is the 


storage cellar into an ice box and then 
an electric refrigerator. The newer de- 
signs include chromium plated hinges fit 
to delight the most critical eye. 

Smaller objects have undergone desir- 
able changes. The better aluminum ves- 
sels have carefully planned shapes with 
pleasant transitional curves at handles 
and other points of structural 
Granite ware has shed its stern blue and 
white for a galaxy of gay hues. Stain- 
less steel has done much to enhance the 
beauty of kitchen utensils. 

Evidences of the modern consciousness 
of the need of beauty in everyday life 


strain. 


appropriateness to use.”’ 


are not confined to the kitchen—and it 
is our job as educators to recognize and 
encourage its new expression. It is rather 
strange in some of its modern aspects. 
Its perplexing quality is well illustrated 
by an incident which occurred in one of 
our department stores. 
admiring some of the most modernistic 
furniture when a plump lady walked by 
and said to the clerk, “Can you tell me 
where I'll find the furniture department ?” 
unaccustomed pattern 


I was standing 


3Zecause of its 
some people fail to recognize its true 
worth. On the other hand there are 
those who accept everything as good if 


it manifests the jazz lines, eccentric 
curves and bizarre proportions of modern- 
ity. How can we avoid making either 
of these errors? By doing two things. 
First by keeping an open mind for new 
ideas and second, by judging these new 
ideas on the basis of standards as old 
as the hills. 

Keeping an open mind is easier said 
than done. Some of us have no difficul- 
ty in accepting new Others, 
brought up in the atmosphere of “what 


ideas. 


was good enough for my father is good 
enough for me” have an enormous handi- 
cap to overcome. The only possible cure 
is a complete change of environment or 
a determined treatment involving constant 
exposure to new standards whether they 
are agreeable or not. If you are suffer- 
ing from an aversion to new art prod- 
ucts get good illustrations of some gener- 
ally accepted examples and spend fifteen 
minutes a day looking at them and trying 
to find out something good about each 
one. Read what others say about them. 
If one really tries and if the examples 
are worth while it is surprising what 
new fields of enjoyment will open. The 
sad thing about it is that most people 
with closed minds do not know they are 
shut in. Very few of them know what 
they really like, their choices are based 
on habit. 
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People who are able to convince them- 


selves that there may be something good 
in something new have difficulties not met 
by their less optimistic neighbors, since 
the very admission of the possibility leads 
to the necessity of further decisions. 
The: principles which may be used as 
guides to point the way in making these 
decisions are no more mysterious and 
no more simple than those underlying 
scientific, philosophic, or economic prob- 
lems. The first requisite is the quality 
known as good sense, the second is 
enough imagination to see the furthest 
applications of good sense. 

In selecting any object which claims ar- 
tistic merit there are just three subjects 
which need to be considered. If an un- 
reserved, “Yes,” is the answer to all 
three the object is worth buying no mat- 
ter what it costs. If any of the replies 
are “No” the object is dear at any price. 
These three guiding questions are: (1) Is 
the article thoroughly appropriate for the 
purpose it is to serve? (2) Will it har- 
monize completely with its surroundings ? 
(3) Does it have the refinement of pro- 
portion and detail to make it interesting? 

[ have found the accompanying out- 
line of use in answering these questions. 
High school students can be taught to 
use it and certain parts of it are applic- 
able to the grades. 


A Study Outline—Applied Arts 
Unseen difficulties lie behind the making 
of the simplest object. If you have ever 
made a vase, a piece of cloth, or a wood 
carving you will realize this. Try to vis- 
ualize the skill necessary when you study 
the object. 
A. The information. 
1. Purposes. 
What parts are essential to its use? 
2. Material. 
(a) Why was it chosen? Is it appro- 
priate? In what way? 
(b) Has it been frankly used? 
(c) Are the textures consistent ? 
3. Construction. 
In what ways have the tools or method 
of construction affected the object? 
4. Proportions. 
(a) Are the parts consistent in size? 
(b) Has any beauty been obtained by 
the refinement of proportions or 
forms? Discuss. 
(c) Are the apparent proportions al- 
tered in any way by the decoration ? 
How? 
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5. Enrichments. 

(a) What do you imagine may have 
been the seurce of the idea for the 
decoration? 

(b) In what way, if any, do the enrich- 
ments emphasize the purpose? The 
construction? The tools? The 
shape? 

(c) Are they suitable for the material? 

(d) What form of balance is used? 

(e) Has any rhythm been created? 
How? 

(f) What color scheme is used? How 
are the colors harmonized? 

B. Your response. 

Do you get any pleasure from this ob- 
ject? Can you tell how? How does it 
make you feel? What sort of a person 
do you suppose made it and used it? How 
do you think he felt about it? 

Perhaps it will be well to illustrate 
briefly the application of this outline for 
certain parts may not be clear. The use 
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Drawings on this page by Forest Burnham 


of appropriate material is important. 
Pigskin, for instance, is a fine material 
for gloves since it protects the hands, 
is beautifully pliant and wears well. In 
the pair of gloves illustrated no attempt 
has been made to conceal its mottled 
The interesting texture which 
this produces is one of the chief charms. 
Pleasing too is the simple construction. 
The stitching on the outside adds smart- 


surface. 


ness. 

The tablecloth is an example of good 
proportions in the relative width of the 
borders. The design is evidently derived 
from an old Sicilian pattern which in 
turn got its inspiration from plant and 
animal life. In the gloves and the purse, 
the enrichment has been suggested by the 
material and the method of construction. 
The stitching on the back of the glove 
arranged in an orderly group, and the 
change of color in the necessary binding 
make a perfectly appropriate decoration, 














better and smarter than a criss-crossing 
of meaningless slashes. In the purse, the 
braided leather follows the line of the 
seams and forms a convenient loop for 
opening the purse. The necessary metal 
clasp is adorned by panels which follow 
its form. The purse has a more expen- 
sive look because of its carefully re- 
strained yet adequate decoration. Ap- 
propriateness of design to material is 
strongly illustrated in the tablecloth, also, 
for the straight lines of the warp and 
woof are carefully maintained. 

The gloves would be appropriate for 
almost any informal use. A person with 
large hands should not wear them, how- 
ever, as light gloves make hands look 
larger. The purse is suitable for shop- 
ping or the more formal sports wear. 
The tablecloth could be used on formal 
occasions with plain gold rimmed china, 
or colored glass, but not with any table 
ware of elaborate design. 

Good taste in choosing a design is of 
direct economic use. Why do we pay 
fifteen dollars for one dress and _ thirty 
for another? There may be some differ- 
ence in the wearing quality of the gar- 
ment, but not enough to make it twice 
The reason is that the de- 
signer of the more expensive garment 
had a more perfect sense of what colors 


as costly. 


and decorations were appropriate for 
that particular type of dress and through 
his good taste was able to create a more 
valuable article. 

Practical art teaching will include many 
such applications of art principles. Such 
training may be had in all the more mod- 
ern schools, The art teacher who is with- 
out it should seek it at the earliest op- 
portunity. Nor can the teacher of home 
economics afford to be without a knowl- 
edge of art, for contentment is the ul- 
timate economy of the home and no one 
can create contentment without beauty. 

Beauty is of no one time and place. 
Hoary age or the most impertinent 
modernity may possess it though it is not 
the slave of either. The only sure guide 
to good taste is a complete understand- 
ing of the fundamental principles of art 
and of their practical application. The 
teacher of art and the teacher of home 
economics have a joint task which neither 
can accomplish without the other. That 
task is to insure a recognition of real 
beauty as a factor in everyday living. 
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EACHERS and supervisors are in- 

terested in the relation of child de- 

velopment to home economics. A 
study which shows what has happened 
in one state may yield data and conclu- 
sions which will be of interest to others. 
Such a survey* was made in 1930 by the 
Institute of Child Welfare of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, with the coopera- 
tion of the State Supervisor of Home 
Economics and the Division of Home 
Economics of the University of Minne- 
sota.** 

A representative sample was obtained 
of smaller centers in various sections of 
the state as well as the three larger 
cities. Child development was given in 
some form or other in ninety per cent of 
the departments reporting. In fifty per 
cent, emphasis on the study of children 
included in more than one home 
economics course. While units in child 
development were listed in every grade 
from the seventh through the twelfth, 
over one-third of the courses were in the 
tenth grade, twenty per cent in the 
eighth and fourteen per cent in the 
ninth. Since forty-one per cent of all 
the home economics courses were re- 
ported in the ninth grade and 36.2 per 
cent in the tenth grade, there was evi- 
dently a tendency to put the emphasis 
on child development in the tenth grade. 

Over one-half (fifty-eight per cent) of 
the courses given in the tenth grade 
were elective, while most of those in 
the seventh and eighth grades were re- 
quired. Many of the units on child de- 
velopment and care were incorporated 
into foods, clothing, home management 
and home nursing courses, rather than 


Aura 


was 


“A mimeographed report giving all the data 
may be obtained from the Institute of Child 
Welfare for 25 cents. 

** A questionnaire was formulated in the spring 


of 1930 by E. McGinnis, Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, with suggestions from A. <eever, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics, C. M. Brown, 


Rose, of the Home Economics Education 
taff, and F. L. Goodenough of the Institute of 
c hild Welfare, and sent by the State Supervisor to 
all schools maintaining state-aided home economics 
departments. As the questionnaire was made a 
part of the annual report to the state department 
of education, a high percentage of returns 

33.2%) was received. A. A. Rundquist of the 


San | 





I; ‘stitute staff tabulated the returns. 
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One-third 
one- 


given as separate courses. 
were listed in Foods and Dietetics, 
fourth under Home Economics or Home 
Training (which is difficult to interpret), 
eleven per cent in clothing 
ten per cent in home manage- 
ment and only 8.3 listed as 
child development and training. A few 
were given in home nursing or health 


about 
courses, 
per cent 


courses, 
Since such a large 
child development was given in foods 
and clothing courses, there is a possibil- 
ity that the latter be emphasized 
rather than their applications to child 
development. On the other hand, many 
excellent child 
were described under a general term of 


percentage of the 


may 


units in development 
home economics or foods or clothing. 

Who else was teaching child develop- 
ment besides the home economics de- 
partment? Fifty per cent of the schools 
reported no child development outside of 
home economics courses. In the other 
fifty per cent, biology mentioned 
most frequently. Girl 
education, social science, 
ics club and Girl Reserves 
the order named as places where some 
study of children was going on. 

When the teacher was asked whether 
she thought her training for teaching 
child development adequate or inade- 
quate, 42.5 per cent checked inadequate, 
36.5 adequate and 14.1 adequate, but in- 
dicated need for further training. These 
figures of course show how the teacher 
felt about her training, rather than its 
actual adequacy or inadequacy. Eighty- 
three per cent had had courses in child 
development, 49.5 per cent had had con- 
tact with children in the home manage- 
ment house and 35 per cent had had 
some contact with a nursery 
These figures are encouraging when 
compared with the Crabs-Miller survey* 
made in 1926, where only 31 per cent 
had had special courses about children 


was 
physical 
home econom- 
came next in 


Scouts, 


school. 





*A Survey of Public School Courses in Child 
Care for Girls, by Crabbs, L. M., and Miller, 
M. L. Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan. 
May, 1927. p. 40 





cent reported practical ex- 
The phases of 


and 17 
perience with children. 
training in which more help was wanted 


per 


were behavior problems and discipline, 
emotional life, 
Need was also ex- 


family relations, person- 


ality and character 
pressed for more practical experience 
with children, for help with habit forma- 
tion, and with play. The need for more 
training in physical care was less em- 
the 
cause it is being more adequately met 
by the present curricula. 

With three exceptions the books most 
frequently listed as references were home 
clothing, and 
books 


three 


phasized by teachers, perhaps be- 


texts on food, 


rather 


economics 
than about 
The 


Anderson, 


homemaking 
child development. excep- 


“Child 
the 


tions were 
Care and Training,” 
list, Goodspeed and Johnson, 
Training of Children,’ and 
“Everyday Problems of the 
Child”’ Apparently the 
either not familiar with a wider range of 
material or it was difficult for them to 
get it. The latter is increasingly 
since appropriations for school libraries 
are difficult to get and constitute a real 
problem in this field. Twenty other 
books were mentioned by a few people, 
suitable for high 
school classes. “Wholesome 
Childhood,” Blanton and Blanton, “Child 
Guidance,” Fenton, “Practical Psychol- 
ogy of Babyhood,” “The Tired 
Child,” are these. “The 
Parents’ was also mentioned. 
One greatly needed service that teach- 
out various 


Faegre and 
which headed 
“Care and 

Thom, 
Everyday 


teachers were 


true 


many of which are 


Groves, 


Seham, 
examples of 

Magazine” 
ers might render, is to try 
reference materials with students of dif- 
and maturity and 
findings so that gradually 
experience could be built up 


ferent ages levels of 


report their 
a body of 
which would indicate suitable references 
for various stages of development in the 
students. 


Home and School Projects 


Preparation and serving of meals led 


as a laboratory procedure, with making 


clothing, telling and reading stories, 
playing games and bathing the baby, all 
included about the same number or 


times. Weighing and measuring and 
home projects were mentioned less fre- 
quently. In the eighth grade 
and telling and reading 
were the 
checked, while in the ninth grade making 
clothing was checked oftener. The 
in the tenth grade was almost the same 
as for all grades—with meal preparation 
leading. If 
contact 
very valuable. 


serving 
meals stories 


procedures most frequently 


order 


these procedures involve 
small children, 

If they 
class room with no contact with 
ren, much of their value is lost 
the students are stimulated to carry on 


are 
are done in the 
child- 


unless 


with they 


the procedures with children outside of 
school hours. 
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Fifty-nine places checked school pro- 
jects as one of the laboratory devices 
used. Of these twenty-five described 
the projects. The project most fre- 
quently mentioned was caring for a 
child after school. The amount of time 
reported varied from one afternoon to 
complete charge of a child for two 
weeks. Trying to change a specific 
habit, such as getting the child to like a 
certain food or going to bed willingly at 
a regular hour was mentioned frequently. 

Inviting the kindergarten children or 
younger brothers and sisters to a party 
where games were played, stories told, 
and a simple lunch served was mentioned 
several times. In one school a noon 
meal was prepared and served to the 
first grade children. Each girl observed 
a particular child. Discussion was then 
based on their observations. Another 
method used was to have each girl select 
a pre-school child and observe him ac- 
cording to a definite plan, using these 
observations as a basis of class discus- 
sion. Frequently written reports were 
required. Sometimes the kindergarten 
and first grade were used as the labora- 
tory for observations. One group took 
care of children while their mothers 
were attending a school tea. 

One class made booklets describing 
good habits by means of pictures. These 
were given to children at a party. An- 
other class made oil cloth animals. Some 
played games with the kindergarten 
children at recess—another served a 
day’s meals for the kindergarten chil- 
dren. 

Following are several illustrations of 
projects as reported by the teachers: 

“Each girl made a child’s dress or 
romper suit for any child up to six years 
of age. The dresses for very small ba- 
bies were made by hand. These dresses 
were made from new material, from 
pieces left over from other garments that 
the girls had made, or were made over 
from other garments in which there was 
good durable material.” 

“A demonstration showing  under- 
clothing for infants and for the two and 
three year old was given. This demon- 
stration brought out the advisability of 
not using pins or buttons for the very 
small baby and the location of buttons 
and openings for the self-help of the 
growing child.” 

“The planned, prepared, and 
served a noon lunch to twenty-three first 
grade children. It consisted of the fol- 
lowing foods: 
creamed dried beef baked apples 
baked potatoes (scalloped) plain cookies 
buttered steamed carrots milk 
lettuce sandwiches (graham bread) 


girls 


Each of the girls reported on one or 
two of the children the next day. The 
report included the child’s physical 
make-up and his habits and attitude to- 
Many interesting and worth 


ward food. 
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while things were brought out and dis- 
cussed, The first grade teacher and the 
mothers of the children cooperated and 
were very much interested in the pro- 
ject.” 

“The pupils were required to enter- 
tain some child after school for at least 
three days. They also had to try to 
teach some child, small brother or sister 
preferred, to drink milk and eat vege- 
tables.” 

Another project was described as fol- 
lows: 

“1. Selecting one child below six years 
(either sister or brother, or acquaint- 
ance) and keeping this child under ob- 
servation during the entire course. 

“2. Making booklet giving complete 
record and history of the child’s birth, 
growth and development and also record 
of observations. 

“3. Applying rules in training dis- 
cussed in class to the special child se- 
lected and reporting on this child’s re- 
action. Ina class of eight there will be 
a fairly good range of experiences.” 

Still another project was described as 
follows: 

“I. One student had the entire care 
of a small child two years of age in her 
home for a whole week during spring 
vacation. She prepared its food, dressed 
it and gave it all necessary care with 
good results. 

“2. Another works for her board and 
room and helps with the care of two 
small children. They had acquired bad 
habits in regard to being put to bed. 
These she overcame, making bed time a 
regular and a pleasant time for both 
child and attendant. 

“3. Three of the girls made some very 
good scrap books. One girl illustrated 
by means of pictures, children’s stories. 
The stories were grouped so they were 
adapted to the age of the child. The 
book was covered with bright oil cloth. 
Two other very interesting scrap books 
were made.” 

As would be expected, the school is 
used more frequently as a laboratory, 
(61%) but it is encouraging to note 
that the home is mentioned in _practi- 
cally one-fourth of the cases. In some 
instances the opportunity to observe 
children in a kindergarten, clinic, hos- 
pital, or day nursery, has been utilized. 
However, for many schools these facil- 
ities are not available. Nursery schools 
or play schools in connection with the 
public schools have not been developed 
in Minnesota, although some very suc- 
cessful experiments have been carried on 
in other states. With the increased use 
of the single period in home economics, 
it becomes more difficult to free either 
the teacher or the students for such pro- 
jects in the school. However, observa- 
tion in homes and the use of home pro- 
jects is available in nearly every situa- 
tion. 





Subject Matter in Classes 


General topics often used with sub- 
headings under each were listed and 
checked by the teacher. Practically 100 
per cent checked the general section on 
physical care while about 65 per cent 
checked physical development. Appar- 
ently there is still more emphasis on the 
physical care of children in home eco- 
nomics courses than on other phases of 
child development. It is encouraging to 
note, however, that nearly 78 per cent 
checked habit formation and 70 per cent 
family relationships. Remembering that 
the teachers felt a need for further train- 
ing in the emotional life of children and 
in sex education, it is interesting that 
these topics are checked much less fre- 
quently. It is apparent that all phases 
of child development are discussed with 
play, including story telling, book's for 
children, play equipment and music, and 
problems such as thumbsucking, temper 
tantrums, nail biting and negativism in- 
cluded frequently. In the Crabs-Miller 
survey only four per cent mentioned 
books and story telling. 

In this study only one third discussed 
prenatal care and heredity, and mental 
growth and individual differences were 
seldom checked. 

Although the time spent on the var- 
ious topics was reported for only 195 
courses out of 337, these results are 
probably the most significant, since 
they indicate the emphasis actually 
placed on the divisions of subject matter. 
Forty and one-half per cent of the time 
was spent on physical care. If the sec- 
tions on habit formation (where eating, 
sleeping and elimination habits were 
checked most frequently) and physical 
development are added to physical care, 
64.1 per cent of the time was spent on 
the physical aspects of development. 

The amount of time spent on family 
relationships, play, the emotional life of 
children and sex education was very 
small proportionately, but it was encour- 
aging to see that these topics were in- 
cluded and in certain instances had quite 
a little emphasis. There was close agree- 
ment between the topics on which the 
teacher expressed a need for further 
help and those on which very little time 
was spent, especially emotional devel- 
opment and family relationships. 

A report of the study was sent to the 
home economics teachers of the state 
and a bibliography, prepared with the 
needs of the class room teacher in mind, 
was sent with it. The bibliography is in- 
cluded here in the hope that it might be 
helpful to other teachers. The starred 
references might be assigned or used 
by students themselves as reference ma- 
terial. The others are more suitable for 
the teacher. Additional bibliographies 
may be obtained from the American 
Home Economics Association, 620 Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Bibliographies 
Adolescence 

Brooks, F. D., Psychology of Adolescence. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1929. 

A summary of the experimental litera- 
ture on adolescence with some inter- 
pretive chapters on the behavior of the 
adolescent. 

Coss, M. M., Girls and Their Problems. 
Ginn. 1931. 

Suggestions for study based on the 
needs of girls. Excellent bibliography. 

Dell, Floyd, Love in the Machine Age. 
Farrar & Rinehart. 1930. 

Describes the demands on the adolescent 
which have come from changing the 
patriarchal type of family life. Based 
on a review and synthesis of a vast 
amount of experimental and _ technical 
literature. 

Elliott, G. L., Understanding the Ado- 
lescent Girl. Holt. 1930. 

Every high school teacher should read 
this little book which explains so viv- 
idly the needs of the adolescent girl 
and the role the adult leader may play 
if she understands. 

*Ferris, Helen, This Happened to Me. 
E. P. Dutton. 1929. 

Stories. of girls who had certain diffi- 
culties and how they overcame them 
such as “I Was Too Shy,” “I Wanted 
To Be Popular.” 

*Gibson, J. E., On Being a Girl. Macmil- 
lan. 1927. 

Discussions of situations which girls 
face and how they may meet them. 
Has been used in high schools with dis- 
cussion groups. 

*Hollingworth, L. S., Psychology of the 
Adolescent. Appleton. 1928. 

A sympathetic account of adolescence 
planned for parents and adolescents. 
The goals of adolescence are clearly 
outlined and discussed. 

Mead, M., Coming of Age in Samoa. 
Morrow. 1928. 

Adolescence in a primitive community 
where family customs differ, compared 
with adolescence in America. 

Pressey, L. C., Some College Students 
and Their Problems. Ohio State 
University Press, Columbus. 1929. 

The section on family problems de- 
scribes some of their effects on student 
adjustment. Detailed case studies of 
students who were having difficulty se- 
rious enough to be recognized by col- 
lege authorities and the methods used 
to help overcome the difficulties. 

Thom, D. A., Normal Youth and His 
Everyday Problems. Appleton. 1932. 

Valuable for every teacher and parent. 

Van Waters, M., Youth in Conflict. New 
Republic. 1925. 

Case histories of young people who are 
having serious adjustment problems, 
told by an adult who is sympathetic. 

Wembridge, E. R., Other People’s Daugh- 
ters. Houghton Mifflin. 1926. 
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Sketches of girls and their families 
which illustrate certain needs of youth 
and what happens when they are not 
satisfied. 
Child Training 
*Aldrich, C. A., Cultivating the Child’s 
Appetite. Macmillan. 1932. 
How to prevent feeding problems and 
what to do if they develop. 
Arlitt, Ada Hart, The Child from One to 
Twelve. McGraw-Hill. 1931, 
Discusses obedience, habit formation, 
emotions, etc., with many concrete illus- 
trations, very simply told. 
Blanton, S., and Blanton, M., Child Guid- 
ance, Century Co. 1927. 
The chapters on habit formation and 
explaining birth, death and other mys- 
teries to children are very helpful. The 
outline for a personality study could be 
used as a project. 

*Brill, A., and Youtz, M. P., Your Child 
and His Parents. Appleton, 1931. 
Planned for study groups but useful for 
class room also. Based on a wide ex- 
perience with parents. Gives many spe- 

cific illustrations. 
*Cleveland, E., Training the 
Lippincott. 1925. 
Facts and illustrations about little chil- 


Toddler. 


dren very simply told. 

*Faegre, M. L., and Anderson, J. E., Child 
Care and Training. University of 
Minnesota Press. 1929. 

Gives a descriptive account of the all- 
round development of children with 
separate chapters on imagination, play, 
books and reading. Has been widely 
used in secondary schools. 

*Fenton, J. C., Practical Psychology of 
Babyhood. Houghton Mifflin. 1925. 

Excellent source of material about early 
development, especially of the emotional 
life and of language. 

*Fisher, D. C., Mothers and Children. 
Holt. 1914. 

Delightfully written essays on the rela- 
tion of mothers and children. Based on 
sound principles. The section on obedi- 
ence is particularly well liked by par- 
ents. 

*Fisher, D. C., Self-Reliance (Rev. Ed.). 
Holt. 1929. 

How self-reliance may be 
under modern conditions in children at 
different stages of development. 

*Goodspeed, H., and Johnson, E. Care 
and Training of Children.  Lippin- 
cott. 1929. 

A text planned for the high school girl 
which emphasizes the physical care of 


developed 


babies and young children with some 
discussion of other aspects of child 
training. 
*Groves, E. R., Wholesome Childhood. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1924. 
Discusses the normal development of 
children and the prevention of difficul- 
ties with interesting illustrations. 
*Langdon, G., Home Guidance for Young 
Children. Day. 1931. 





An excellent text for beginners cover- 
ing the various stages of child develop- 
ment and factors affecting it. 

Morgan, J. J. B., Child Psychology. R. R. 

Smith. 1931. 
Readable, practical discussion of vari- 
ous phases of child psychology. 

*Patri, A., Child Training. Appleton. 1922, 
Short popular discussions of parent- 
child relationships. Very readable. 

Rand, W., Sweeny, M. E., and Vincent, 

E. L. Growth and Development of 
the Young Child. Saunders. 1930. 
Emphasizes physical growth and _ the 
factors which influence development as 
well as the importance of the family. 

Symposium, Parent Education. Univer- 

sity of Minnesota Press, 1927. 
The article by Dr. R. E. Scammon on 
the Physical Development of the child 
contains material on the significance of 
growth and development. The graphs 
make excellent illustrative materia]. 

*Thom, D. A., Everyday Problems of the 

Everyday Child. Appleton. New edi- 
tion. 1932. 
Discusses many problem situations giv- 
ing concrete help based on a wide ex- 
perience in behavior clinics. 


Waring, E. B., and Wilker, M., The Be- 


havior of Young Children.  Scrib- 
ner’s. 
Vol. I—Eating Behavior. 1929. 


Vol. Il—Dressing—Toilet—Washing. 
1930. 
Vol. I1I]—Children With Materials. 


Children With Other Children. 1932. 
Examples of behavior, questions which 
reveal what the child is learning, quo- 
tations from many sources about the 
significance of the behavior, make these 
inexpensive little books very practical 
teaching material. 


Family Relationships 

Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Sciences, 3622 Lo- 

cust Street, Philadelphia. 
Women in the Modern World, 1929, 
written by specialists from various as- 
pects, such as the home, industry, busi- 
ness, professions and women’s activities. 
The Modern Family. 
present day problems which the family 


Symposium on 
faces. 
*Blair, E. N., The Creation of a Home 
Farrar. 1930. 
Written for young married women to 
show what the problems are and to sug- 
gest a philosophy of homemaking. 
*Collier, V. M., Marriage and Careers 
Channel Book Shop. 1926. 
A study of 100 successful married 
women who have had careers outside 
of their homes. Gives an analysis of 


reasons for continuing professional 
work after marriage and the conditions 
under which it is possible. 
Fiske, G. W., The Changing Family. 
Harper's. 1928. 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 





~ Frances Zuill 


Frances Zuill, President 
American Home Economics Association 


Miss Zuill, who is now Head of 
Home Economics in the Liberal Arts 
College of lowa State College, has had 
a wide background of home economics 
training and experience. After tak- 
ing two degrees from Teachers Col- 
lege, Miss Zuill taught high school 
home economics for a time in North 
Dakota, then taught in Teachers Col- 
lege before taking a position as Sup- 
ervisor of Home Economics in Balti- 
more. From this position she went to 
the one she now holds. 

Miss Zuill has been very active in 
the AHEA, having been secretary for 
the term 1928-31 before becoming 
president last year. 





Frances L. Swain 
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June seems a good month to start 
this series of brief sketches of women 
who are prominent in home economics 
fields. We have selected some of those 
who are in “official life” in Wisconsin 
and Illinois because of the two big 
home economics meetings in June and 
early July in Milwaukee and Chicago. 
The president and vice-president of the 
Michigan Home Economics Associa- 
tion are splendid examples of home 
economics women who have made 


good in business. 


Frances L. Swain 


Director of Household Arts, 
Chicago Public Schools 


Miss Swain was born in Winona, 
Minnesota. She received her B.S. and 
her M.A. from the University of Chi- 
cago after doing work at Winona State 
Teachers College. After teaching in 
Winona for a time, she came back to 
Chicago to teach at the University, 
leaving for a position at the University 
of Indiana. Miss Swain returned in 
1917 to head the department of 
Household Arts at Chicago Normal. 
She assumed her present duties in 
1927. From 1930-1932 she was 
president of the A.H.E.A. 


Ella Babcock 


Supervisor of Household Arts 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


Miss Ella Babcock has been super- 
visor of home economics work in Mil- 
waukee since 1913. She graduated 
from Mechanic’s Institute, Rochester, 
New York, and obtained her B.S. from 
Teachers College. Household Arts 
was started in Milwaukee under Miss 
Babcock’s direction and has grown 
from fifteen teachers, to its present 
force of seventy. The department 
manages the lunch rooms in the ele- 
mentary schools in addition to carry- 
ing its teaching duties. The House- 
hold Arts department has done an 
enormous amount of special relief 
work during the last few years—but 
they are determined to see to it that 
“‘the word ‘depression’ is not spoken 
by one Wisconsin person during the 
week they are guests of Milwaukee.” 
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Carlotta C. Greer 


Carlotta C. Greer, Presdent, 


Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics of the 
National Education Association 


Miss Greer, who is well known as 
author of home economics textbooks 
as well as for her work with profes- 
sional organizations, was born in 
Akron, Ohio. She graduated from 
the University of Akron, then from 
the Normal Domestic Science Course 
at Drexel Institute. She completed 
her training with work in education at 
Teachers College, and then taught at 
the State Normal School in Pittsburg, 
Kansas. Her present position is as 
head of the Department of Foods and 
Household Management, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland. 
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Ethelyn C. Robinson, Vice President 
Wisconsin Home Economics 


Association 
Miss Robinson was born = and 
brought up in Illinois, received her 
A.B. from the University of Illinois, 


her M.A. from Teachers College. 

Her teaching experience was ac- 
quired in Illinois. She is at present 
working in the Shorewood High 
School, Milwaukee. She has done 
work with both State and National 
Associations. 


Ruth E. Michaels, President 


Wisconsin Home Economics 
Association 


Miss Michaels is Dean of the 
School of Home Economics at the 
Stout Institute. Her training for this 
work came in degrees from Stout In- 
stitute itself, from Chicago University, 
and from Teachers College. She has 
done extension work, college teach- 
ing, and administrative work, and has 
taught in lowa State College, the Uni- 
2 ° versity of Pennsylvania and the State 
Ethelyn C. Robinson Ruth E. Michaels hada Collens. Oklahoma. 





Mary |. Barber, President 
Michigan Home Economics Association 


Miss Barber is well known as direc- 
tor of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the Kellogg Company in 
Battle Creek, and for her activities in 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. She received her training at 
Drexel Institute and Teachers College, 
worked with the Food Administration 
during the war, spent several years 
teaching at Teachers College then . 

went to the Kellogg Company. 


Alma M. Ganz 
State Supervisor of Vocational Home 

Economics Education, Wisconsin 

Miss Ganz was born in Alma, 
Wisconsin. Her college and university 
training were at Stout Institute and 
the University of Minnesota. 

Her teaching background is very 
broad, including high school work, 
as well as positions at State Teachers 
College, North Dzkota; State Teachers 
College, Wisconsin, tne University of 
Wisconsin, an Institute. 

sconsin, and Stout titute Mary . Role 





Lillian B. Storms 


Lillian B. Storms, Vice President 
Michigan Home Economics Association 


Miss Storms is director of the De- 
partment of Nutrition, Gerber Prod- 
ucts Company, Fremont, Michigan. 
She is a graduate of lowa State Col- 
lege, obtained her Masters degree 
from Teachers College, and her Doc- 
tors degree from Columbia University. 
Her experience includes teaching 
work for the association of American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, and 
for the Gerber Company 


Adah H. Hess 
State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, Illinois 


Miss Hess received her education 
at Michigan State College, Columbia 
University and Rochester. She has 
taught in South Bend, Indiana, and in 
Christ Church School, New York City; 
she has held various positions at 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute, the College of Industrial 
Arts, Denton, Texas and Oregon 
Alma M. Ganz Adah H. Hess College, before her present position 
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rtistic Lamps 


trom 


outhwestern Pottery 


By 
Fay Hamilton 


Librarian, 
Sul Ross State Teachers College 


1 


URING this time of ‘ome manu- 

facture why not make lamps as 

well as quilts? We can find in 
almost any home, a pot or a bowl which 
has been bought as a souvenir and which 
is not in use. Either of these can be 
made into a beautiful lamp with little 
work. If we do not find one, it does not 
cost much to purchase one now. This use 
of Mexicati and Indian pots and bowls is 
suggested because of their cheapness and 
because we have so many of them here in 
the southwest. The native pottery of 
Kentucky, of the Carolinas or any other 
section of the country might be used 
equally well. The Mexican and Indian 
pots and bowls are not practical for ordi- 
nary use because of their porousness, but 
they do make beautiful lamps—there is 
not a home in which a black pot from San 
Ildefonso or Santa Clara will not fit when 
made into a lamp. 

The wiring of a pot should not cost 
more than one dollar for a single light. 
If a double light is desired, it will cost a 
little more, and, of course, a large pot 
should be used. 

The materials needed for a single light 
lamp would be seven feet of silk electric 
light cord, one plug, one socket with 
threaded pipe to extend down about six 
inches into the pot, several cardboard discs 
cut to fit one-half inch below the mouth of 
the pot. If the pot is light in weight, sand 
or small gravel should be placed inside 
to balance it. The discs should be pasted 
firmly together and have a hole in the 
center for the wire and pipe to extend 
through and a small vee on the side for 
the wire to extend back out and over the 
side or mouth of the pot. The wire 
should have a plug on the end. It takes 
about one foot of the wire to wire the 
socket. This wire extends down through 
the pipe into the pot and back out the vee 
as stated above. In case you want your 
lamp cord six feet long you will buy 
seven feet of cord, because as stated, it 
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And 
Elizabeth E. Keefer 


Head Art Department, 
Sul Ross State Teachers College, 


Alpine, Texas 


takes one foot of it to wire the socket. 
It is much more satisfactory to have the 
cord extend out the top in hand made pot- 
tery than to attempt to bore a hole in the 
bottom of the pot as you find in com- 
mercial potteries made for the purpose. 

After the wiring has been placed in the 
discs, and discs placed in the pot one half 
inch from its top, fill in around the wire 
and the socket up to the top of the mouth 
of the pot with a mixture of white shellac 
and pumice stone, which, when dry, hard- 
ens like rock and has a natural clay look. 
If the lips of the pot curve in, it is neces- 
sary to place the discs on two metal strips 
of tin, brass or copper, light enough in 
weight to be bent with the fingers so that 
they will hook over the top of the pot. 
Each strip should hook over the top or 
edge, extend down one half inch inside, 
across, up and over the other side. It is 
not necessary to place these in the center 
and go to the trouble of boring holes in 
the middle for the threaded pipe because 
the fitting tight cardboard discs filled with 





A straighter, sturdier looking bowl was 
well adapted here. Note the way the 
shade fits the lamp. 





Above is one of the lamps made from 
Indian pottery. 


the mixture of pumice stone and shellac 
hold perfectly when dry. 

The wire frames for the shade may be 
made or bought. The oval or what is 
known as the empire style shade is best 
for pots with handles on them. Shades 
can be bought of good quality paper oiled 
and not made up for about one dollar. 
Pleated shades can be made from one 
large sheet of strathmore drawing paper, 
single ply, fifty-four inches long or long- 
er if the height of the shade is more than 
twelve inches. (A taller shade should have 
a greater diameter.) The folding of the 
pleated shade is important. It should be 
perfectly straight and not attempted until 
all colors in design and tone work are 
thoroughly dry. The pleats should be 
about three fourths inch in width and Le 
Page’s glue will hold the seams even when 
the paper is oiled. There are several 
preparations for making parchment paper 
but we find that linseed oil, as hot as the 
fingers can stand it, when rubbed on the 
paper on both sides is very satisfactory. 
One application usually makes the paper 
transparent after it has stood twelve 
hours. 

Three or four fifteen cent tubes of oil 
paint is all that is necessary for the paint- 
ing of the shade and the all over tone de- 
sired. The design of the shade is quite 
effective when it is the same as found on 
the pot—if there is a design on the pot. 
It is best to use enough linseed oil with 
the paint for both the design and the tone 
to prevent brush strokes and rag textures 
from showing. It is better to apply these 
colors two or three times to get this ef- 
fect except when using black and gold. 
Black should be solid to be effective, so 
thick that it is impossible for a brush 
stroke to show; gold powders mixed with 
shellac are most satisfactory in this sort 
of decorating. If the gold is used in 
bands, a band of cadmium orange on the 
under side of the gold tends to make it 
more beautiful. 
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Buying Fruits and Vegetables 


aspar- 
was 


NE season when fresh 

agus was luscious, I 

alarmed to hear one of my stu- 
dents disdainfully remark, “Fresh as- 
paragus again—that’s the second time 
this week.” Even though we are blessed 
with a bountiful variety of fresh fruits 
and vegetables throughout the year, it 
seems that the dietitian must become 
an expert juggler of these foods in or- 
der to please all her clientele! 

Her problem becomes one of buying 
nutritive values which insure variety in 
flavor, appearance, color, and texture 
without sacrificing economy. Her solu- 
tion rests upon careful consideration of 
the season, market, menu, produce 
needed, amounts desired, time of pur- 
chase and delivery, sources, use, and 
storage of the produce. 

Upon a single glance it can be seen 
that all the principles involved in buy- 
ing are closely interwoven, and can 
hardly be treated as independent units. 

Even though a buyer knows what 
should be on the market in a certain 
location at a given time, she should 
visit the markets in order to become ac- 
quainted with available fruits and veg- 
etables. This does not mean that she 
must go daily but often enough to keep 
in touch with the fresh fruit and veg- 
etable seasons which vary from year to 
year due to climatic conditions. 

If buying from a wholesale market 
which is not easily accessible, much 
valuable information may be gained 
from roaming about the markets of 
local retailers. Such visits also supply 
information concerning new foods on 
the market, specialties, and unusual 
products which may be needed at some 
future date for a very particular party. 
The wide awake buyer who goes often 
to the market is not likely to find her- 
self in a rut in menu making, nor will 
she find herself paying too high a price, 
for while gleaning other information 
helping in her work she will also famil- 
iarize herself with the cost of foods. 

The necessity for flexibility in the 
menu due to uncertainty of the fresh 
fruit and vegetable market will be evi- 
dent from a careful study of same. The 
menu made a week’ in advance and 
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For the Cafeteria 


By 


Hindman Luebbers 


Lita 


based on the available products serves 
as a most substantial guide to the buyer. 
The weekly market sheet can be taken 
from the menu with the amounts and 
Since fresh fruits 
perishable, 
over 


needed. most 
vegetables are highly 
care must be exercised to avoid 
buying. By keeping constant vigilance 
on the amounts prepared and the pro- 
portion eaten, by close cooperation with 
the cooks, by consulting quantity charts, 
and suggestions from the salesman a 
good estimate of the amounts needed 
may be made. At times the best buyer 
may find a scarcity or over supply of 
material on hand as a result of fluctuat- 
ing numbers in the dining room. One 
way to meet such a situation is to keep 
a supply of canned vegetables on hand 
and add enough of the canned product 
to the remaining fresh vegetables for a 


date 
and 


serving. 

A definite time for buying, aids in 
simplifying this problem. Perishables 
should be bought at least twice a week 
and delivered as often or oftener. Most 
wholesalers plan to have their repre- 
sentatives call one day, and the trucks 
deliver the next or in some cases the 
same day, as the salesman may place a 
great many orders by telephone if the 
distance is not too great. Advantage 
should be taken of any convenience that 
will give fresher produce and insure 
better service. 

Haphazard buying without consulting 
the menu, market sheet, former orders, 
and the store room means an over sup- 
ply of some things and a shortage of 
others. This in turn causes loss of food 
from decay, turmoil among the cooks in 
the kitchen, and a merry mixup on the 
menu sheet. 

Not only must the buyer take precau- 
tion as to when she buys, but from 
whom she buys. She may find herself 
molested by local producers and truck 
drivers who may be passing through the 
community. The strange truck driver 
who comes at any time and expects to 


see the buyer regardless of how she may 
be occupied usually proves an annoy- 
ance. He may not be reliable, and the 
samples shown are not generally repre- 
sentative of what he wishes to sell. If 
he makes 
tance immediately, 
does not always have access to money 


a sale he wants his remit- 


and as the buyer 
or a checking account, she finds it in- 
convenient to hurry the proceedings of 
payment. Once having obtained his 
money he does not return for any ad- 
justments on unsatisfactory material. 
The local producer, if dependable, may 
prove a great help to the institution and 
buyer. Often the price of locally pro- 
duced goods may be one-third the cost 
of that This 
variation is explained by local over pro- 
duction, and by the fact that the whole- 
distant thus 
increasing the price by the addition of 


from the _ wholesaler. 


saler buys from markets 


transportation charges. 


The local producer must realize the 
necessity for delivery of the 
specific articles ordered and in the exact 
The outstanding dis- 


prompt 


amounts desired. 
advantage of buying from many farm- 
ers is that they promise to fill an order 
on a certain day, then call saying they 
are unable to deliver it, thus leaving the 
buyer at a loss for indispensable sup- 
plies. Other reasons for not patroniz- 
ing the local producer are lack of qual- 
ity due to non grading and the tem- 
porariness of their market. 


It must be remembered that the trust- 
worthy wholesaler is a warm friend of 
the institutional buyer, as he is an ever 
ready and dependable source of fresh 
and vegetables throughout the 
After 
longer furnish materials, the buyer has 
to fall back upon the wholesaler, thus 
she must keep the good will of one or 
will find it most 
convenient to buy certain products from 


fruits 


year. local producers can no 


more. In fact she 


then she can gradually 
bulk of her 
Favoring 


him regularly, 


give him the business as 
time 
markets will make competition and in- 
sure better service than when only one 
is patronized. The market 
usually gives better satisfaction owing 
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demands it. two such 


nearest 








to accessibility by phone if desirable, 
ease in delivery, and shorter distance 
for transportation to the consumer. 
The municipal market, if accessible, 
offers many opportunities for the in- 
buyer. It 
compare prices and other factors en- 
countered It keeps her 
in touch with obtainable articles at all 
market 


stitutional enables her to 


in her work. 


times and if it is the type of 
where growers exhibit their material for 
with the 


there 


brings her in touch 


Delivery 


sale, it 
producer. charges, if 
are any, must be figured with the price. 
Weights, and quality must 
also be carefully watched when buying 
at the competitive city market. 
The use to be made of fresh 
and vegetables will often determine the 
kind to be purchased. After  con- 
sulting the menu the most economical 


measures, 


fruits 


for the purpose should be selected. 
The same apples would not be bought 
for apple sauce and breakfast eating 


apples, nor would special baking potatoes 
be used for mashing. 

Regardless ot the market which the 
buyer must demand 
prompt delivery, accurate filling of or- 
quality kind specified, full 
measures and weights, and reasonable 
Daily market reports in news- 


patronizes, she 


ders, and 
prices. 
papers and on the radio may be used 
Since kinds and 
sizes of vary in different 
localities, inquiry should be always made 


to check local prices. 
containers 


so there may not be too little or too 
much of any product. 

The amount and kind of storage space 
before buying 


should be considered, 


large quantities o f semi-perishable 


which demand special tempera- 
and sufficient 


culation. Though it 


foods 
air cir- 
that 
money might be saved by storing five 


tures space for 


would seem 
hundred bushels of potatoes, loss from 
improper storage would probably over- 
balance it. Not only is the waste to 
be considered but the handling, sorting, 
and disposal of produce. 

As a detailed dissertation on the buy- 
ing of individual fruits and vegetables 
cannot be attempted here; only some 
of the 
briefly discussed. 

Apples are healthful and usually very 


most important ones will be 


economical for sauces, salads, garnishes, 
and desserts. As each locality special- 
izes in certain species, the buyer should 
become acquainted with them and buy 
First 
may be used for eating apples, while 


accordingly. and second grades 
non graded or number three’s may be 
used for cooking. It is wise to buy a 
fairly good grade for all purposes as 
decay spreads and sometimes proves to 
be much worse than it 


appears upon 


purchasing. 
weight as often 
moisture has evaporated, leaving a good 


It pays to buy by 


looking but dry apple, which might be 
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used for cooking with the addition of 


water, but should not be bought for 
first grade. 

Among the cooking apples we find 
Maiden Blush, Snow, Baldwin, Green- 
ing, Early Transparent, Dutchess, The 
Northern Spy, McIntosh, Wealthy, and 


Wolf River. For eating we _ have 
Stark’s Delicious, Golden Delicious, 
Spitzenberg, Home Beauty, Winesap, 


and Winter Banana. 

Bananas are most economical for the 
institution when bought by the bunch. 
They may be hung in a fairly cool place 
and needed. They should be 
firm and not over ripe when delivered. 
A hand has from ten to _ fifteen 
bananas bunch from seven to 
3ecause of their economy, 
their high nutritive value and their all- 
round suitability, 


used as 


and a 
nine hands. 
they are one of the 
most popular fruits and are widely used 
in school lunch menus. 

Cranberries add much in and 
flavor, and give a holiday air to the 
otherwise plain dinner. 


color 


Used as a relish 
by grinding with oranges and apples 
and adding sugar they are delicious. 
They may also be baked with bananas 
to make an attractive and nutritive des- 
sert. They may be purchased by weight 
in barrels or boxes of different sizes. 
Small 


berries, 


fruits as strawberries, 
blackberries, 
should be 


only. 


rasp- 
blueberries 
immediate use 
much time and 
labor for preparation, are expensive if 
bought out of 
much waste. 
they 


and 
bought for 
They demand 


and often have 
However, if produced 
furnish excellent 


lusciousness to the 


season, 


locally 
and 


variety 
menu. They 
are packed in crates of pint and quart 
boxes, the number of the latter varying 
with the locality. 

The price of grapefruit and oranges 
depends to a great extent 
and color, and very often much can be 
saved by 


upon size 
which are 
just as nutritious as the brighter col- 
ored fruits. The size desired will de- 
upon the use and the 
satisfactory 


ordering russets 


pend clientele. 


Valencias are and more 
economical for juice, while the larger, 
and more expensive Navels, are usually 
more desirable for slicing. A medium 
sized grapefruit is satisfactory for any 
purpose. All fruits 


heavy, skinned, 


should be 

and 
They are most economical 
when bought by crate upon which the 
number is: indicated. 


such 
juicy, thin 


from pitch. 


free 


Because of time demanded in prep- 
aration, the red sour cherry is seldom 
bought fresh. The large sweet cherries 
may be used for breakfast, in salads, or 
in desserts. When bought they should 
be firm of flesh, of good color, and bear 
stems. They are sold by crates of boxes, 
by the gallon, peck, or bushel. 
Grapes should still have the bloom on, 
be free from mold, be firm and fresh 





enough to cling to the stem when lifted. 
Packing in small baskets rather than 
bushel containers will prevent bruising. 

A good muskmelon is heavily netted 
if of that variety, heavy, and of a healthy 
color. When ripe the color becomes a 
rich yellow, there is a delicious odor, 
and the leaves the melon free. 
Watermelons may be tested by “plug- 
ging.” Because melons are often too 
green or too ripe and of little nutritive 
value they are generally poor buys for 
the institution. They may be had by 
the unit, crate or baskets 
sizes. 


stem 


of various 


Peaches are highly perishable and 
should be used soon after delivery. 
Local peaches are better flavored and 
more economical. Baskets of bushel 
size are the usual containers. 

The Bartlett pear excels all others and 


is delicious for breakfast or salads. 
Other pears are coarse of texture, 
tough, and of inferior flavor. They 


should be a light yellow color, and firm 
around the stem. 

Pineapples should be dark yeliow, firm, 
free from mold around the bottom, and 
should release their spines freely. Served 
alone or mixed with fresh strawberries, 
bananas, or oranges they make a de- 
lightful fruit course. They are packed 
in crates with the number listed. 

Dried fruits may be obtained in twenty- 
five to fifty pound boxes. Apricots are 
graded as extra fancy, fancy, extra 
choice, choice, and standard. The choice 
grade is usually satisfactory for institu- 
tional purposes. Small prunes are most 
economical when only the pulp is used, 
but are not so attractive for breakfast 
or salads. Size forty to fifty, or fifty to 
sixty is of medium size, moderate in 
price, and suitable for many purposes. 
Seedless varieties of raisins are best and 
should be freely used in the menu. Pit- 
ted dates, though slightly more expen- 
sive, save time and labor in preparation. 
Cartons of small packages may be pur- 
chased, thus taking advantage of quan- 
tity buying. Pasteurized fruits assure 
cleanliness and may be used freely in 
salads and as confections. 

Green vegetables must be firm, crisp, 
tender, clean, and free from wilted or 
decayed leaves. 

Asparagus should not be woody but 
break easily. Tips should be unbroken 
and not advanced in growth. It may be 
purchased by bunches in crates or loose 
in baskets, the former being preferable. 

Fresh green beans are used too seldom 
in the institution, due to time and labor 
required in the preparation. They should 
break with a snap and a clear cut edge, 
and may be kept cool and moist for a 
short time. 

Broccoli, high in iron content, is 
bought by weight by the crate, and is 
delicious served with butter, creamed, 
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Climb into a seat. 






§ liten me'n u. 


A page from the children’s menu book of 
Railroad. 


T has been said that to launch any 
great 
should 


successfully it 
beginning in the 
leaders 


movement 
have its 
Educational 
that malnutrition, 
late and 


public schools. 


have long realized 


physical fatigue, too hours 
faulty diet as well as other wrong health 
habits are the cause of much of the poor 
work done in the classroom. 

The home economics departments have 
made food education a special problem 
and are responsible for disseminating 
this The 
lunch, which is naturally a part of the 
Home Department, 
served as a laboratory in food education. 

That the public is alive to the health 
of children is demonstrated by the faci 
that 
stores, and other public eating places are 
featuring menus through the 
growing child may be = properly fed. 
Some of these are particularly interest- 
ing in the thought and care that has been 
used to make them appeal to children. 
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type of instruction. school! 


Economics has 


railroads, hotels and department 


which 


1933 


ee and To U 


Hurry to the dining car 






Tie your napkin neath your chin 
Tokeep your clothing neat. 


Attention tothe bill of fare. 
Hell tell you what to do 
To satisfy your appetite 


the Great Northern 


»¢ 


Ideas gleaned from 












Many of these 
menus are prepared 
by trained dietitians 
or home economists, 
and the teacher who 
is alert for new 
teaching aids, will 
often find that ma- 
terial similar to that 
described below, 
which she may gath- 
er on her summer 
vacation or on shop- 
ping 
the 

used to good advan- 


tours during 


year, may be 
tage in developing 

an effective elemen- 
tary grade health program. It also offers 
possibilities for classes in child care and 
developmemt—especially in the projects of 
child feeding and the development of 
good eating habits. 

In the school lunch room, especially 
in schools where the girls in the home eco- 
nomics department supervise or prepare 
the meal for younger children, 
some of the suggestions found in regard 


noon 


to naming luncheons for Mother Goose 
will interesting to 


youngsters in the school lunch room as 


favorites prove as 
those on trains or in hotel restaurants. 

Home economics groups in meal plan- 
ning might have as a class project the 
planning of posters or decorative menus 
that will stimulate the interest of kin- 
dergartners of those in the lower grades 
in the selection of good food and the 
development of good eating habits. 

A good starting point in illustrating 
the type of material we have in mind is 
the card of the Atlantic 
Lin:, featuring Joel Chandler Harris’ be- 


menu Coast 


restaurants 


the wide-awake 


Martha 


railroads 


and hotels help 


teacher plan 


her food and health programs 


By 
Westfall 


Director of Homemaking 


and 


Josephine Adams 
Assistant Director of Homemaking, 


New York City Schools 


The il- 


Brer 


Uncle Remus. 
lustrations Brer Fox 
Rabbit and the Tar Baby which imme- 
diately attract the attention of the child. 


loved character, 


show and 


The menu “planned just for him” gives 
him a sense of importance in selecting 
his own meal. 

The Great Northern Railway presents 
the child with an illustrated booklet of 
which is 
The 


pictures are aimed to influence the child 


rhymes pertaining to food 


planned for the parent as well. 


in the selection of the meal, and, carried 
out of the diner, will afford entertain- 
This booklet also 


which a 


ment for the journey. 
the 
may utilize the principles of home eco- 


illustrates way in railroad 


nomics. 


“T love to hear my Daddy say, 
When we go in to dine, 
Choose anything you like to-day, 
This children’s menu’s fine.” 

Oh, a shining car is the dining car! 
And if I had my way, 

Such a fairy treat of things to eat 
would be served ten times a day! 


The above engaging jingle is taken from 
Little Folk” 
provided by the Canadian National Rail 


“Dining Car Menu for the 


way and shows that this railroad appre- 
the 
food 


ciates importance of providing 
and other accommodations 
This book 


let, also, is attractively illustrated and 


proper 
for children when traveling. 


includes a number of rhymes for the 
entertainment of children, 
The New York, New Haven and 


Hartford Railroad Company provide a 
light summer lunch for children which 
consists of 


Orange juice 
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An individual package of a dry cereal 
or crackers, or a 

Cooked cereal 

Sliced bananas or stewed prunes and a 

Bottle of certified milk. 


Hotels have made great advance in 
menu planning for children. Typical 
menus of this kind are to be found in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City and in the Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In both of these hotels only 
the foods suited to the child’s diet are 
listed on these menus. Milk, 
cereal foods, fruits and fresh vegetables 
are stressed. The menu cards are at- 
tractive in color and design and afford 
a wide variety for selection. The Hotel 
Pennsylvania suggests combination 
meals which are complete and excep- 
tionally well planned. The Hotel Cleve- 
land intersperses little rhymes through- 
out the menu such as 
“T have round eyes so I can see 

The cook’s idea for cooking me, 

The foolish will get a pan to fry, 

The wise will bake me mealy and dry, 
I’m good for the kiddies and good for 

you, 

Be sure and bake me and butter me 


special 


too.” 


“Fruits and vegetables, ices and creams, 
Milk as sweet as golden dreams, 
Grains all bursting, such a treat 
These are best for babes to eat.” 
Among the department store menus 
for children, the one at Gimbels, New 
York, furnishes an excellent example of 
what can be accomplished along this 


line. The menu card is bordered with 
small illustrations from Mother Goose 
rhymes and the various menus are 


named for Mother Goose or other fairy 
A word to parents says: 
parents 


tales. 
“In the interests of 
wish their children to have perfectly 
balanced, perfectly fresh, perfectly 
prepared food, the Gimbel Store has 
special menu, ideally 
requirements of 


who 


this 
dietary 


arranged 
adapted to 
the young.” 
That this statement is carefully fol- 
lowed we quote: 
Tom Thumb Luncheon 
Cup Consomme 


Peanut Butter Sandwich 
Cup Custard 
Little Boy Blue Luncheon 
Poached Egg with Fresh Creamed 
Spinach 
Baked Idaho Potato 
Bottle of Milk 
Peter Rabbit Luncheon 
Baby Lamp Chop 
Stewed Fresh Tomato 
Baked Potato 
Rice Pudding 
Mother Goose Luncheon 
Creamed Toast 
Apple Sauce 
Tea Cakes 
Bottle of Milk 
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Cinderella Luncheon 
Hot Fresh Vegetable Plate 
Bottle of Milk 
Ice Cream 
It is encouraging to note these evi- 
dences of the importance being given to 
proper food selection for children by 
what we may call the general public. 
There are times when children must be 
taken shopping and when they must 
travel—the fact that parents are being 
aided in following good dietary prac- 
tices by railroads, department stores and 
hotels marks a big step forward. Form- 
erly it was difficult to select suitable 
foods for children from a restaurant or 





some 


dining car menu—it still is, in 
cases, as the examples given are un- 


fortunately still the exception rather 
than the rule. A beginning, and a good 
one, has been made, however—suitable 
foods are suggested, smaller portions 
served, and a suitable price charged for 
the smaller portions and simpler foods. 

Not only do the examples given 
above furnish good teaching material for 
home economics classes, but it is ad- 
mirable for adult groups as_ well. 
Mothers, to say nothing of fathers, will, 
we feel sure, find them intéresting and 
helpful evidences of the importance of 
food education. 


A Simple Solution 
To the Hot Lunch Problem 


ANY interesting and. helpful 

plans and suggestions have ap- 

peared in “Practica, Home Eco- 
NOMICS” for meeting the nutritional re- 
quirement of a hot noon lunch, which in- 
dicate that teachers all over the country 
are making a greater effort in this direc- 
tion than ever before. 

This year, with so many family heads 
out of work, others with reduced in- 
comes, and some in actual want, I felt a 
greater challenge than ever to provide an 
opportunity for those students of our 
school who come by bus, or walk too far 
to go home for lunch, to have warm nour- 
ishing food at noon to supplement the 
sandwiches they bring from home. 

We have never before attempted to 
have any form of cafeteria in our school. 
The building was not planned to provide 
for one and our budget has been so lim- 
ited, due to decreased tax collection and a 
bank failure, that the last two years we 
have had to get along without some 
needed class equipment, so I knew it 
would be useless to ask for financial aid. 
As a further handicap, I had a full sched- 
ule of classes that left no time for super- 
vising the preparation of the lunch, and 
I didn’t have any class that could assume 
the responsibility of this without the sac- 
rific of other important work. Then too, 
we realized that the students who most 
needed a school lunch could least afford 
to pay for it and that something must be 
done for them. 

Thus far, I have described a condition 
common to many of our small schools. 

We have a plan, however, that seems to 
be quite successful; it works out thus: 

Every day, we serve two dishes. One 
is a balanced or whole meal dish and the 
other, a salad or a simple dessert. 

The students may take one for three 
cents or both for five. For convenience, 
we sell tickets good for five dishes for 
fifteen cents, or for ten dishes for twenty- 
five cents. 


By 
Angelyn Warnick 


Payson Junior High School, 
Payson, Utah. 


These who cannot pay cash may bring 
fruit, vegetables, home canned foods, 
milk, cream, eggs, butter, etc., or they 
may wash dishes or care for the lunch 
rooms to pay for their tickets. 

We have fifty-five girls in three sec- 
tions in our ninth grade. These girls 
take turns preparing the food. Each girl 
works two consecutive days but with a 
different partner each day. For exam- 
ple; Mary may work with Ruth on Mon- 
day. Tuesday, Ruth would work with 
Edna, Wednesday, Edna would work 
again but with Grace and so until every 
one has had a turn and then we start 
over. During the year each girl has 
about two turns. The days on which 
they perpare the lunch, they are excused 
from as many morning classes as neces- 
sary. The other teachers do not object 
to this as they think the girls gain by this 
responsibility and they are quite willing 
to make up the work missed. The day 
before they are to work, the two girls 
meet me after school and we plan what 
we will serve. We havea schedule of types 
of food for the main dish, for instance, 
soup of some kind for Monday, a meat 
dish for Tuesday, etc., but we frequently 
deviate to utilize left-overs. We _ find 
suitable recipes, decide on the amount and 
make our order list. The girls also get 
detailed instructions as to how to proceed 
so they will need little supervision. 

At noon, they move a table out into the 
hallway from which they serve. 

To solve the dish problem, we asked 
each student intending to eat at school 
to bring from home a suitable dish and 
spoon, The response was very good. 
We make no effort to have them use their 
own dish each day. Each pupil will take 
home his own dish in the spring. 
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The students take the dish to their 
classroom where they eat. The dishes 
are gathered up by the girls who are in 
charge of these rooms, to avoid the con- 
fusion that would result from so many 
making trips up to our small kitchen. 
These girls are also responsible for hav- 
ing the rooms in order for classes by one 
o’clock. As every one is very co-oper- 
ative, two girls can do this and they work 
for a week at a time. 

One girl, appointed for a month at a 
time, keeps all the records. This relieves 
me of a great deal of bookkeeping, and 
I can check it over in just a minute each 
day. Five girls, appointed for a month 
at a time, take turns, one day each week 
clipping the tickets. 

With so much help, we can serve the 
eighty-to-ninety students who take this 
lunch, in about fifteen minutes. 

The students of our school seem to like 
this plan and very nearly every one who 
cannot go home at noon, patronizes our 
counter. We recommend that they bring 
sandwiches from home but we serve gen- 
erous helpings so they will not suffer if 
they cannot. Our lunch is really cheaper 
than sandwich fillings and with plain 
bread and butter, is adequate. 

It is not a money making scheme, of 
course, but we were pleasantly surprised 
to find that we do make a little. 

I am convinced that this is well worth 
the extra effort and hope that some other 
teachers may find in the plan features 
adaptable to their requirements. 


Publications for School Lunch 
Managers 


Good Meals at Low Cost. National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, II- 
linois. 


Recipes for the Use of Canned Foods 
in Cafeterias and Restaurants, tested by 
Alice M. Child and Grace Erskine, Food 
Research Laboratory, Experiment Station, 
University of Minnesota. National Can- 
ners Association, Washington, D. C. 


Canned Food Recipes for Cafeterias 
and Restaurants, by Alice M. Child and 
Florence Richardson, Food Research 
Laboratory, Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Minresota. Bulletin 110-A, 
National Canners Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

These bulletins were published to meet 
the need for large quantity recipes, and 
gives a very comprehensive group of such 
recipes. In this bulletin, the recipes were 
developed by Miss Child; basic recipes 
are given, many of which can be varied to 
meet individual needs and tastes. Copies 
of both bulletins will be sent free on re- 
quest to cafeteria managers. Address 
Home Economics Division, National Can- 
ners Ass'n. 
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Second Helpings 


In New York city schools an average 
of 62,000 lunches are served daily to 
needy children in some 400 schools. 
Started as a voluntary relief project in 
the fall of 1930, more than four times as 
many lunches are served now as when the 
work was begun. So important is this 
relief work, that when the schools closed 
for the Easter vacation, the 400 res- 
taurants in the schools were kept open so 
that the children might be assured of one 
meal a day. The cost of providing the 
lunches is met almost entirely by volun- 
tary contributions by the teachers—over 
16,000,000 meals have been served so far 
at a cost for food supplies of $1,085,858, 
up to March first. Since February, due 
to pay cuts, and the greater demand for 
relief, the relief committee has had to ask 
help from the state temporary relief ad- 
ministration—in supplying lunches. Meals 
are planned under the direction of 
dietitians working under the Director of 
School Lunches*. Menus consist of 
milk, wholewheat bread and butter, hot 
soup—vegetable soup with a_ tomato 
base and specified vegetable content, pea 
soup with milk or with macaroni, tomato 
soup with spaghetti—and fruit, an apple, 
orange or banana. 


In Chicago the homemaking department 
supervises lunch rooms in all junior and 
senior high schools and in 70 elementary 
schools. It features plate luncheons which 
provide essential protective and high 
coloric foods. In addition to this respon- 
sibility, and its regular supervisory work, 
the department feeds daily 15,000 school 
children of unemployed families. These 
children are improving in physical and 
mental growth, in behavior and disposi- 
tion. Many families are reached through 
school lunch rooms where exhibits and 
demonstrations are constantly used to dis- 
seminate information on adequate nutri- 
tion and good food habits. 


In Philadelphia one high school home 
economics department maintains a vege- 
table soup kettle to supplement meager 
lunches brought from homes. The serv- 
ice is made possible by weekly contribu- 
tions of ten cents from each teacher in 
that school. Foods classes prepare the 
soup, and students requiring extra food 
help themselves to one or more bowlfuls 
as they like. Sometimes as many as 90 
children a day take advantage of the 
lunch. 


New Haven, Connecticut reports, in the 
bulletin “How School Departments of 
Home Economics Are Meeting the Eco- 
nomic Emergency,” that it maintains a 


*See Practicat Home Economics for Feb 
ruary, 1922, and March, 1933. 


in 


in 


ing the school term of 


of 


between 


in nutrition instruction 


in 
high school at Lodi, Wisconsin, reports: 
“We are now serving one hot dish each 
day for the students who take their din- 
This is in charge of the Sophomore 


serve and clean up for their week. 
Wednesday we had sixty-six customers 
from our rather small high school. 
are also exchanging farm produce for hot 
avail- 


receiving very favorable comment.” 





fund raised by teachers to provide cod- 
liver oil, and mid-morning lunches of hot 
cocoa, sandwiches, graham crackers and 
hot cereal to handicapped children who, 
as a result, are showing marked improve- 
ment in their lessons and health, and are 
Many children 
city come from homes so destitute that 
them; 
since the introduction of the mid morning 
lunch these children are acquiring a taste 
for hot cereal and often ask for a second 


under the direction of Bertha C. Prentiss, 
Director of Home-Making Education, ac- 
cording to an account in the current issue 
Dur- 
dem- 
onstration of the value of the noon hot 
lunches in the elementary schools was 
made by the Federation of Parent-Teach- 
er Associations in one elementary build- 
At the clése of the demonstration 
they recommended to the Berkeley Board 
the establishment 


hot noon lunch, free morning milk and 
hot lunches are provided for needy chil- 
dren from a special fund supplied by the 
charity commission from city funds and 
the Community Chest and distributed by 
3erkeley school lunch committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Miss Prentiss. A 


the 


work given in the health education depart- 
ment and the home economics department, 
for healthful liv- 


school 


the 


class and three or four are on the com- 
They plan their 
menus a week in advance, then prepare, 


This 


We 


warm 


and 


vegetables are exchanged for tickets and 
one of the sophomore girls is the book- 
This particular phase has been 
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the 


the 
was 
started in 1914 with the establishment of 
a cafeteria in the Berkeley High School, 





hot 
lunches under the supervision of the home 
economics department in schools needing 
now 20 school 
lunch rooms in the city being supervised 
by the home economics department. 
order that all children may benefit by the 


Teaching a Boy to Cook and a Girl to Saw 


ASED on the theory that there are 

many jobs about the home which 
girls should be able to do and many in 
which boys should be interested, the 
homemaking and industrial arts depart- 
ments of the Warwick Public Schools, at 
the beginning of the school year, effected 
an exchange of seventh grade pupils, for 
a period of five weeks. Both classes met 
for two periods a week. 

The name homemaking, it was feared, 
would not appeal to sturdy, red-blooded 
boys, so the course was called Home 
Citizenship. The name also better ex- 
pressed the aim of the course, as the ob- 
ject was not to make housekeepers of boys 
and carpenters of girls but to teach them 
to become better home members. The 
course was placed in the first part of the 
seventh grade, because it was felt that 
pupils on entering junior high school 
would be more enthusiastic about home- 
making and shopwork. 

The work for the boys was carefully 
chosen and well received. It consisted of 
first aid, personal cleanliness, manners in 
the home and at school, home duties, the 
selection of food, and the preparation of 
a simple meal. 

Two lessons in first aid were given be- 
cause boys are naturally interested in this 
subject and it ties up with their boy scout 
work. The care of burns, cuts, bleed- 
ing arteries and veins, and first aid for 
broken arms comprised the topics chosen. 

One lesson was devoted to personal 
cleanliness—care of hair, teeth and nails, 
bathing, importance of good grooming. 

Lessons on manners in the home and 
school were taught, stressing everyday 
courtesies to fellow students, teachers, 
and members of the family. The lesson 
also included a discussion of manners in 
the dining room, the duties of a host, and 
the correct way to set a table. 

Rules of health were taught to the boys 
in a novel way. They were considered as 
rules of an athletic game. There were 
advantages of observing the rules and 
penalties for “foul play.” Some of the 
latter consisted of lack of ambition, head- 
ache, or other illness. 

The boys were taught to prepare simple 
foods such as cooking bacon and eggs, pre- 
paring cocoa and toast without burning. 
Instruction was given in the preparation 
of simple dishes for a luncheon such as 
baked rice, hard boiled eggs, and junket. 
Samples given by food companies were 
used to make the lessons more interest- 
ing and the boys were given the samples. 

The girls were given a brief training 
in the school shop. There these girls 
were taught the names and uses of com- 
mon tools, finishing and refinishing, and 
the care and use of electrical apparatus. 

The first week for the girls was de- 
voted to the subject of tools. They were 
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By 
Eleanor A. Radder 


Teacher of Homemaking 


G. Gordon Baker 


Teacher of Industrial Arts, Warwick High 
School, Warwick, New York 


given a small project which taught them 
skill in the use of common tools and the 
safety devices and safety practice. 

Sandpaper, when to use it and how to 
use it, was the subject of instruction the 
second week, during which time the girls 
continued at their projects. 

The third week was devoted to finish- 
ing projects and the following week to re- 
finishing. Here the girls were shown 
how to remove old paint and apply new 
paint or stain. 

The last week was devoted to teaching 
the*girls how to make simple repairs to 
electrical apparatus used in the home, 
such as repairing plugs, changing fuses, 
and splicing wire in extension cords. 

At the end of the five weeks, the pupils 
were asked to write compositions on their 
impressions of the course. One boy liked 
the foods lesson because “they could eat 
what they cooked.” Another liked first 
aid work because it helped him with the 
Scouts. A few thought the work was for 
girls and that boys had no place in the 
kitchen. The majority, however, wished 
they could have the course again. 


Nearly every girl expressed enthusiasm 
about the work and expressed the desire 
to have the course repeated. One girl 
liked it because it taught her something 
about the electric iron “and other things 
about electricity.” Another girl liked 
it because it taught her “not to paint with 
too much paint on the brush.” 

A check up on the boys disclosed many 
interesting features. They were accurate 
in using recipes, attempted no guess 
work, were not hampered by poor work 
habits, and left the kitchen in yood order. 
They were noisier than the girls, intense- 
ly good natured and, on the whole, did 
better work than the girls. 

The girls, on their part, were inter- 
ested in the shop work. They paid 
strict attention. Some were careful. 
Others were too hurried because they 
wanted their work finished quickly so they 
could take it home. In beginning a proj- 
ect, the ability of the girls compared 
favorably with that of boys in the same 
grade. The girls, however, offered more 
of a problem in determining the amount 
of instruction that could be given at one 
time before the work could be done. 

Some interesting side lights were 
brought out as a result of this exchange 
of classes. Boys who objected to sweep- 
ing up a shop, seemed to enjoy keeping a 
homemaking department in order. By 
the same token, girls who were careless 
in keeping an apartment “shipshape” ap- 
peared to enjoy sweeping. A third group, 
the parents, were much interested in the 
work and their encouragement was a 
valuable asset for both teacher and pupil. 


Home Economics in Turkey 


Mrs. Lydia A. P. Flint, a former resi- 
dent of Syracuse is teaching Home Eco- 
nomics in International College, Smyrna 
and describes the work there in the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“Turkey is just beginning to take home 
economics seriously. Just as industrial 
training for boys is recognized as a major 
factor in its economic life—so home mak- 
ing in all its branches is being urged more 
and more by those in high places. Al- 
ways, in our American schools have the 
students accepted eagerly the opportunity 
to learn how to live in the American and 
western manner. 

“Unfortunately the teachers have not all 
known or even understood the home con- 
ditions from which most of the girls 
come. Electric and gas stoves with ther- 
mometers, frigidaires or even ice itself, 
are quite conspicuous by their absence, as 
are our modern utensils and cooking in- 
gredients. Notwithstanding all the lacks, 
the women are keen to undertake new 
methods and simple ways of preparing 
food and laundry work. They could give 
Westerners, however, pointers on how to 


simplify sweeping and dusting, and on 
simplicity in the treatment of home dec- 
oration and furnishing. Only the obvi- 
ously needful are carried on ‘en plein 
aire’—making play of all drudgery in the 
nature of a child and these villagers are 
children in thought and deed. 

“In all of the Turkish schools for girls, 
which are at present far too few and not 
enough for all students, western forms of 
home making are being taught. Individ- 
ual service, and service with table linen, 
silver and flowers feature the table serv- 
ice as against the primitive village meth- 
ods of the common bowl. The boys take 
to it like ducks to water, since all men 
must do military service for 2 years and 
all educated men will be officers, and if 
an officer is to have a following he must 
lead. So men must know all phases of 
home making to have a clean, healthy set 
of men under them, or in other words, to 
have an army fit for the Gazi, Mustafa 
Kemal. Indirectly the women of the 
homes learn many things from these 
soon-to-be officers of the day and so the 


leaven spreads.” 
New York State H. E. News Letter 
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... yet only I’/f worth of ROYAL 


VERY girl wants to learn how to 

make good waffles. And here’s 
a way to add new and practical value 
to the lesson... 

Just jot down for your pupils the 
cost of each one of the ingredients 
listed in the recipe—the flour, eggs, 
milk, and shortening. 

Then point out the modest amount 





JUNE, 


of baking powder needed—only 3 
teaspoons. 

Actually the Royal Baking Powder 
used costs only 1%¢. 

That’s not much to pay, is it? 
Especially when you consider the 
extra lightness and tenderness, finer 
flavor and absolute wholesomeness you 
can always count on with Royal. 


Royat costs so little in com- 
parison with the other ingre- 
dients called for in a recipe. 
So why not use this famous 
Cream of Tartar baking pow- 
der and be sure of superior 
results. 


For more than 60 years Royal Bak- 
ing Powder has been the standard of 
quality. Cream of Tartar is the secret. 
This pure fruit product from ripe 
grapes is the finest baking powder 
ingredient. 

Don’t fail to use Royal in your 
class work. And show your pupils that 
for superior results in home baking 
it always pays to use the best— 
Royal Baking Powder. 


FREE—WNew edition of the 


famous Royat Cook Book 


It contains many delicious new recipes pre- 
pared especially for use with Royal. Send 
the coupon today. 





Please send me free. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER « PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Dept. 165, 691 Washington Street » New York City »« New York 


copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use. 





Name 
Address. 





City and State 





Name of School 











Copyright, 1933, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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STOUT 
INSTITUTE 


Prepares 
Teachers For 





HOME ECONOMICS 
and 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Directors of Departments, Princi- 
pals and Superintendents in employ- 
ing teachers with this specialized 
training should keep in mind that The 
Stout Institute dedicates every effort 
to the preparation of educators in 
those two fields. 


For thirty years Stout Institute has 
been training teachers of Industrial 
Education and Home Economics and 
was the pioneer in this type of 
training. It is today the only school 
in America limiting its activities to 
this work. Students enroll from 
every state in the Union and its 
graduates are teaching not only in 
every state but also in the territories. 


Stout Institute is a member of the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and the American Association 
of Teachers’ Colleges. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Register your requirements for 
Home Economics or Industrial Edu- 
cation teachers with us. The high 
quality of their training equips the 
graduates of Stout Institute for the 
best types of positions. 


Send for details of our service. 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE WISCONSIN 














IMPORTANT 


If you wish to get your 
July copy of Practical 
Home Economics 
promptly, send in at once 
any change in your ad- 
dress for the summer. 
Remember, it takes three 
weeks to put through a 
change in the mailing list! 
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ation— 
Come to Convention 


By 
Annette O’Connor 


ILWAUKEE, the metropolis of 

that state which has been called 

the playground of the Middle 
West, beckons to every person interested 
in home economics to spend a week of re- 
creation and relaxation at the conven- 
tion of the American Home Economics 
Association. This city, situated on the 
confluence of three navigable rivers, the 
Milwaukee, Menomonee and Kinnikinnic, 
and on one of the finest natural harbors 
on the Great Lakes, offers to the traveler 
endlessly changing scenery and unusual 
beauty. Nowhere is there a more de- 
lightful sight than the Milwaukee harbor, 
which has often been likened to the Bay 
of Naples. 

One hundred years ago, Milwaukee 
was an Indian trading post; today it is 
a commercial, industrial, and residential 
city with a population of 578,249. Mil- 
waukee has changed, within a century, 
from a city of wigwams to a city of 
beautiful homes. It now boasts that its 
home owners outnumber by sixteen per 
cent those of any other city. 

Hundreds of home economists journey 
each year to conventions, determined to 
gain professional aid and_ satisfaction 
from friendly contacts. Besides the 
regular program scheduled, there will be 
a trip to Oconomowoc, an hour’s drive 
from Milwaukee. A large milk company 
has invited all convention members and 
student club members to be their guests 
at a noon-day luncheon. Later that day, 
a well-known corporation will entertain 
the group at their model farm, where 
members may see a horse show, boat 
races, and be their guests at an old 
fashioned German supper. On another 
day, seventy-five to one hundred Indians, 
representing several tribes, will give an 
Indian pageant. Milwaukee Downer 
College will be host when student club 
members are entertained at a tea dance. 
The fine hospitality of the college will be 
shown also toward convention members 
at a tea. In order than no one will leave 
the convention without seeing the beauty 
of our harbor, a boat ride has been ar- 
ranged for one evening. 

Before or after the meeting, every one 
will want to see points of interest in Wis- 
consin. The state is almost square, and 
a drive of 295 miles east and west, or 320 
miles north and south with take one from 
border to border. A total of 81,000 miles 
of highway gives ready access to nearly 
all parts of the state. Leaving Milwaukee 
for the West, one will pass rolling prairie 


land dotted with farm buildings until he 
reaches Madison, site of the University 
of Wisconsin, and the State Capitol. At 
one time Longfellow was inspired to 
write of this city: 

“Four lovely hand maids that uphold 

Their shining mirrors, rimmed with 

gold, 

To the fair city in the West.” 

Going on westward from Madison, the 
motorist will see a region of picturesque 
hills and cedar crested ridges which were 
not smoothed by the glaciers some fifty 
thousand years ago. This area is bordered 
on the west by the Mississippi River, 
which flows through a gorge and has re- 
minded more than one observer of the 
Rhine. On the eastern edge of this sec- 
tion is Devil’s Lake, a perfect sample of 
a lake in the Rocky Mountains. The high 
quartzite bluffs contain many weird for- 
mations which have interested visitors to 
Wisconsin for many years. Going north 
from Milwaukee, about two hundred 
miles, one enters the Land of Lakes re- 
gion where one may travel from lake 
shore to lake shore on highways bord- 
ered by pine, hemlock, and birch. There 
are thousands of lakes; and at each turn 
a new scene awaits the traveler. 

Wherever one goes in Wisconsin, he 
can be assured of varied scenes that will 
fascinate. He may find a sample of the 
German Rhine, a patch of Wyoming land- 
scape, a Rocky Mountain lake, a section 
of Maine coastline, and a few hundred of 
Paul Bunyan’s soup kettles. 


Teaching Consumership 

Consuming and Distribution, not pro- 
duction, are the major problems of our 
age in the opinion of many. Therefore, 
it is interesting to discover that the New 
School for Social Research of New York 
City is offering a course for consumers. 
D. H. Palmer of the staff of Consumers 
Research is the instructor. 

“The course,” the announcement says, 
“will deal with consumers’ services and 
commodities by brand name and in spe- 
cific terms. Its primary object is to con- 
sider the quality, utility, and price of 
goods on the basis of scientific data.” 

Some of the lecture topics: Responsi- 
bility for the consumer’s ignorance, pay- 
ing for price tags and packages; the dan- 
ger of waste of defective electrical appli- 
ances; dependability of present sources of 
information; the measure of government 
protection ; the consumer his own ultimate 
defender.—“School Life.” 
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Buying Fruits and Vegetables 
(Continued from page 178) 


with Hollandaise sauce, or as a vege- 
table salad base with French dressing. 
When fresh the blossoms are small and 
tight. Over ripe or old broccoli has a 
disagreeable odor and strong flavor. 

One or another variety of cabbage 
may be served every day. Chinese or 
celery cabbage is delicate and delicious 
creamed, and makes a good salad base 
when chopped. Savoy has a mild flavor 
and is desirable for winter use. Red 
cabbage prepared with a little vinegar to 
preserve its color lends diversity, and 
is good for salads in the raw state. 
Winter cabbage when bought by weight, 
and of average sized heads, is usually 
better than fall cabbage, as the heads are 
firmer, heavier, whiter and keep better. 
Brussel sprouts should be very green 
as yellow leaves indicate deterioration. 

Crates of cauliflower, often deceiving 
in size, are priced according to weight. 
In case of shortage, the ribs of the 
leaves may be removed, cubed, creamed 
and served separately or mixed with the 
broken heads and creamed together. 

Carrots, whether bought by the bunch 
with green tops, by the pound, peck or 
bushel should be of medium size, firm, 
and not woody. Old carrots may be 
economically used for stews and soups. 

Good celery is crisp, white, tender, 
and of medium size stalks. A crate con- 
tains twelve or more bunches and may 
consist of celery hearts which is rea- 
sonable in price if produced locally, or 
whole stalks, the outer parts of which 
may be cooked and the centers used as a 
relish, 

Corn, bought by the dozen ears or the 
bushel, is best when fresh. It should 
have soft, milky, well developed kernels. 

Mustard, kale, spinach, endive, and 
other greens should be crisp, free from 
broken, decaying stems, and dry since 
water increases weight and causes decay. 

Head lettuce, more satisfactory than 
leaf lettuce, is priced by the crate ac- 
cording to weight. Upon delivery the 
outer leaves should be removed and the 
lettuce placed in the refrigerator to pre- 
vent waste from decay. 

Green onions should be fresh, young, 
and tender. Mature onions, should be 
bought by weight, usually in bags and 
according to use. Red and yellow 
onions are desirable for seasoning; smal] 
whites for creaming; large Spanish and 
Bermudas for baking and stuffing. 

Fresh peas, the pods of which are 
green, and well filled with tender peas, 
demand much time for preparation, and 
are bought by the hamper, basket or 
bushel. 


Potatoes graded U. S. Fancy No. 1; 
U. S. No. 1; U. S. No. 1 small; or U. S. 
No. 2, should be firm, not brittle, or shriv- 
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eled, of medium size, clear when cut, and 
of good appearance. A sample may be 
cooked before buying and tested for 
flavor, texture, and color. Weight is 
the best way to buy, and a fairly cool 
moist place with plenty of circulating 
air is desired for storage. 

Sweet potatoes are perishable, demand 
a warm, dry place for storage and should 
be bought in small amounts. 

Tomatoes, always a favorite, should 
be firm, medium size, of natural color, 
and free from specks, cracks and disease. 
If not over ripe they may be stored in 


eb al 
Ice Cream 





a cool place for several days. Local to- 
matoes have a better flavor, are more 
economical and may be had in crates, 
boxes, and baskets of various sizes. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the use of fruits and vegetables in 
the diet. They should cost as much as 
the meat used in the institution. It is 
regrettable that many fruits and vege- 
tables are unpopular, as they supply 
much valuable nutriment in the form of 
iron, calcium, phosphorus, copper, car- 
bohydrates, protein, vitamines, and aid in 
keeping the blood stream alkaline. 





CARNATION 


1 No. 2% can sliced peaches 
% cup sugar 
1% cups Carnation Milk 
(1 tall can) 


PEACH 


ICE CREAM 


Combine syrup from peaches, sugar 
and milk. Freeze toa mush witha 1:8 
salt-ice mixture. Put peaches through 
a coarse sieve, add to syrup mixture 
and finish freezing. Yield: 134 quarts. 





The simplest recipe imaginable, but Carna- 
tion Milk makes it perfect! Wonderfully 
smooth in texture, because the cream globules 
in Carnation are broken up. Rich, because 
of Carnation’s double cream content. Eco- 
nomical—as Carnation is for all cookery. 
Carnation is the modern pure, whole milk 
—convenient, dependable, uniform. 


Carnation 


LARGEST-SELLING 





BRAND OF 


Send for the free Carnation Book of reci- 
pes. Ask, too, for the Carnation Baby- 
Feeding Book, telling why many specialists 
prescribe Carnation Milk for bottle-fed 
babies. Address Carnation Company, 
830 Milwaukee Gas Light Building, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; 931 Stuart Building, 
Seattle, Washington; or Aylmer, Ontario. 
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SMART NEW STYLES 


for Summer Pastime 


CROCHET 





We Clark’s O.N.T. Crochet 
Cotton—a new thread with the 
fashionable string-like finish—to 
make these lovely necessities to a 
smart summer wardrobe. Send 10 
cents for “Clark’s O.N.T. Fashions 
in Crochet and Knitting’”—com- 
plete news about the crochet and 
knitting featured in the newest 
summer costumes. Send today. 


USE THIS COUPON 
The SPOOL COTTON CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


Educational Bureau, 


Dept. 41T, Box 


551, 


I enclose cents for copies of 


“Clark's 
Knitting.” 


O.N.T. Fashions in Crochet and 


POSITION 
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Home Economics and Child 
Development 
(Continued from page 173) 


Discusses economic conditions, attitudes 
towards authority, religion and _ recre- 
ation in the light of modern conditions. 
Galloway, T. W., Love and Marriage. 
Funk and Wagnalls. 1924. 
One of the volumes in “The National 
Health Series.” It discusses all aspects 
of love and marriage with emphasis on 
the family and its obligations to chil- 
dren, 
*Gilbreth, L. M., Living with Our Chil- 
dren. Norton. 1928. 
A description of one family and how 
they made an educational venture out 
of family life. 
Goodsell, W., Problems of the Family. 
Macmillan. 1928. 
Basic data on the problems the modern 
family faces and the forces which tend 
to disrupt it. 
R., and Groves, G. H., Whole- 
Houghton Mifflin. 


Groves, E. 
some Marriage. 
1927, 
Written to help young people who are 
planning to be married. 
R., Personality and Social Ad- 
(Rev. Ed.) 
Green. 1931. 
Discusses the individual and his adjust- 
ment to society as it is affected by emo- 


Groves, E. 


justment. Longmans 


tional conflict. Bibliographies have been 
revised as well as the subject matter, 
to include recent developments. 

Groves, E. R., The Drifting Home. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1926. 

Short essays on the modern home and 
parent-child relationships. 

Groves, E. R., Skinner, E. L., and Swen- 
son, S. J., The Family and Its Rela- 
tionships. Lippincott. 1932. 

Planned for a high school text book. 

Lindquist, R., The Family in the Present 
Social Order. University of North 
Carolina Press. 1931. 

A study of needs of American families 
who have a comfortable income and are 
considered fairly successful. 

——, A Study of Home Management in 
Its Relation to Child Development. 
1929, 

What well-trained 
think about the problems of manage- 
ment and child rearing. 

Lynd, R. S., and Lynd, H. M., Middle- 
town. Harcourt-Brace. 1929, 

A description of homes, families and 
parent-child relationships in a modern 


some homemakers 


community. 
Newmann, H., Modern Youth and Mar- 
riage. Appleton. 1928. 

A plea for holding to sound values even 
though outward customs are changing. 
Overstreet, H. A., Influencing Human 

Behavior. People’s Institute. 1925. 
Deals in practical fashion with charac- 
teristics of human behavior and how 

we may change it. 





Popenoe, P., Modern Marriage. 19235. 
A frank statement of the relationships 
involved in marriage prepared for 
young people. 

Rich, M. E., Family Life Today. Hough- 

ton Mifflin. 1928. 
A collection of papers on various as- 
pects of family life, including a dis- 
cussion of leisure activities and educa- 
tion for family life. 

White House Conference, The Home and 
the Child. Century Co. 1931. 
Interesting material on housing, 
nishing, management, income and cloth- 


fur- 


ing. 

——, Parent Education. Century Co. 1932. 
Defines the scope of parent education 
and gives illustrations from many kinds 
of programs. 

——, Education for Home and Family 
Life at the Elementary and Second- 
ary Levels. Century Co. 1932. 

Suggests the philosophy back of educa- 
tion for family life and gives many 
illustrations from the elementary and 
secondary school program. 


Play 
Bryant, S. C., How te Tell Stories to 
Children. Houghton Mifflin. 1905. 
After a discussion of story telling, a 


few stories for each age level up to 
grade five are given. 
*Coleman, S. N., Creative Music for 


Children. Putnam. 1921, 
Detailed plans for the construction of 
primitive musical instruments and their 
use by children at home and school. 
*Foster, J., and Mattson, M. L., Nursery 
School Procedure, Appleton. 1929. 
A description of nursery school pro- 
cedure with chapters on play equipment, 
the play interests of children, rhythms, 
books, music, and the building of habits. 
While planned for the nursery school 
much of the material could be used in 
teaching child training. 
*Johnson, H., Children in the Nursery 
School. John Day Co. 1928. 
Detailed descriptions of the growth of 
play interests with sand, blocks, color, 
music, language and social habits in 
children from eighteen months to four 
years. 
*Lee, J., Play in Education. 
1923. 
The importance of play in the life of a 
child from infancy through adolescence 
is discussed understandingly and con- 
crete illustrations given for each stage 
of development. 
*Mitchell, L. S., Here and Now Story 
Book. Dutton. 1923. 
How to tell stories to little children and 
a group of for children from 
two through seven years. 
Palmer, L. A., Play Life in the First 
Eight Years. Ginn. 1916. 
Contains many suggestions for the play 
development of the child 
Terman and Lima, Children’s Reading 
Appleton. 1926. 


Macmillan. 


stories 
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What children of various ages like to 
read with a description of the differ- 
in reading interest at various 
Based on experimental evidence. 


ences 
ages. 
Sex Education 
‘annon, W. B., The Heritage of Life. 
Women’s Foundation for Health. 
The biological background for sex edu- 
cation, written by a well known physi- 
ologist. 

*Dennett, M. W., The Sex Education of 
Children. Vanguard Press. 1931. 
Written for average parents but useful 
to the teacher. Explains the modern 

view of sex education. 


~ 


De Schweinitz, K., Gorwing Up. Mac- 
millan. 1928. 

The facts about growing up. Written 

for children and young people.  Illus- 


trated with photographs and diagrams. 
One of the best books on sex education. 
Eddy, S., Sex and Youth. Doubleday 
Doran. 1928. 
A discussion of the place of sex in life 
and some of the problems faced by 
youth. 
Elliott and Bone, The Sex Life of Youth. 
Association Press. 1929. 
What young people think about 
gagement, marriage, and some of the 


en- 


problems growing out of modern con- 
ditions. 
Galloway, T., Biology of Sex. Heath. 
1922. 
Teaching projects for various stages of 
development and the biological facts for 
each stage. 
Gruenberg, B. C., The High School and 


Sex Education. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1922. 


Problems which the high school may 
help with. 
ments may contribute to sex education. 


How subject matter depart- 


Pamphlets 
American Home Economics Association, 


620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
McGinnis, E., Home Economics and 
Education for Family Life. 30 cents. 
sibliographies : 
Annotated Bibliography on Child 
Development and List pam- 





of 


phlets on Child Development. 15 
cents, 

Bibliography on the Family and Its 
Relationships. 10 cents. 


List of Organizations Interested in 
the Family and Its Relationships. 
5 cents. 

List of Magazines and Periodicals 
which are sources of Material 

Family Relationships 

Child Development. 5 cents, 
3iography, Letters and Poetry. Fic- 
tion. (2). 5 cents. Complete set, 
35 cents. 
American Social Hygiene Association, 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Edson, N. W., Choosing a Home Part- 
ner. 10 cents. 
Love in the Making. 
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10 cents. 











Bureau of Home Economics, U. 


partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
Series of Leaflets on Children’s Cloth- 


ing. 


Canadian Council on Child Welfare, Ot- 


tawa, Canada. 
Mitchell, Harriet, Play and Play Mate- 
rials for the Pre-school Child. Pub. 
45. 25 cents. 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Department of 


Are You Training Your Child to 
Happy? Pub. 202. (Free.) 
Thom, D. A., Child Management. 
(Free. ) 
Child Study Association, 221 W. 57th 
Street, New York. 
Champlin, Doris S., Music and _ the | 
Child. 1930. 50 cents. 


Gruenberg, Sidonie, The Use of Money. 
10 cents. 
Truth and Falsehood. 10 cents. 
Miller, Marion M., Rewards and Pun- 
ishments, 10 cents. 
Naumberg, Elsa H., Books for Young 


Readers, 35 cents. 
The Child’s First Books. 35 cents. 
Pilpel, Cecile, When Children Ask 
About Babies. 20 cents. 
Obedience. 10 cents. 


Parents’ Questions. 25 cents. 
3ooks for Nature Study. 
A Selected List of Books 
and Teachers. 25 cents. 
Dennett, Mary Ware, 81 Singer Street, 
Astoria, L.. L, N. ¥: 
The Sex Side of Life. (Rev. Ed.) 1928. 
35 cents. 
Ford, Helen W., Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan. 
Applying Nursery School Methods of 
Child Training in the Home. 
1930. 
Leonard, Minnnetta S., 2230 Van 
Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin, 


20 cents. 
for Parents 


Hise 


Best Toys for Children and Their Se- | 


lection. 40 cents. 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Taft, Jessie, Some Undesirable Habits 

and Suggestions as to Treatment. 
Thom, D. A., Habit Training for Chil- 
dren. 10 cents. 


U. S. Government Printing Office, Divi- 


sion of Public Documents, Washing- | 


ton, D, C. 
Myers, Garry C., Education of Young 
Children Through Celebrating Their 
Successes. 5 cents. 
White House Conference, Interior Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
Faegre, M. L., Series on Habits. 
Series on Personality. 
Series on Growth. 
10 cents each or set of 12 for $1.25. 
(Also published in 3 bulletins by “The 
Farmer’s Wife,” St. Paul, Minnesota. 
15 cents each.) 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Set of 15 bulletins 
House Conference reports. 


based on 


45 cents. 
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“The name ‘Burnett’s’ on vanilla means 
the same to me as ‘sterling’ on silver. 
I have used it for twenty-five years and 
always feel that I have the best.” So 
writes one user of Burnett’s Extracts. It 
is statements like this that makes us glad 
we have never lowered our quality! 

You'll like the new handy Burnett bot- 
tle, too. Economical because it does not 
tip over and waste the extract. Made of 
amber glass to keep out the light rays. 


And ready for you now at your grocers. 


Ten cents will bring you a copy of 
“Doubly Delicious Desserts.” We 
know you'll find this booklet decid- 
edly helpful when planning meals. 





BURNETT'S 
EXTRACTS 


Made by 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 


437 D Street Boston, Mass. 
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USEFUL AND 
ARTISTIC CREATIONS 

















Made with Art-Felt-Craft— 
All Wool Colored Felt 


Splendid for applique pic- 
tures and decorations on 
Sport Coats, Hats, Sweaters, 
Bags, Pillows, Table Covers 
and Doilies. Splendid for 
letters, mumbers, mono- 
grams, emblems, pennants 
and insignias. 
Write for information 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 


4029-4133 Ogden Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 





Meal Planning from Welfare 
Food Lists 
(Continued from page 168) 
“Associated Charity Project” 
Feeding a Family of Eight for $3.00 
per Week 


By 
Mary Dolejs 
Contents 

1. Menus for one week. 

2. Members of family and their energy 
requirements. 

3. a. Grocery order, price and calories 
per pound. b. Family resources and cal- 
ories. 

4. Recipes. 

* This shows how the project was worked out in 
class. There were a number of excellent plans 


given but space allows publishing only one.—Ed. 


Menus for a Week 








EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





For Cookery Classes 


The ‘‘Manual of Cookery” has 12 sec- 
tions, each devoted to a particular phase 
of cooking. It outlines fundamental 
cooking principles and is written in a 
style which makes it an excellent text- 
book for cookery classes. One manual, 
for instance, contains a number of 
recipes suitable for wholesome school 
luncheons. 

A copy of the Manual will be sent free 
to any teacher of Home Economics. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Educational Dept.—PH-633 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 

















SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 

Pins and Many 








Complete Other Items 

with 

Cutter Send for Circular and Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO 

Room 600 337 W. Madison St. Chieago, III 








dvanced course in 
TOWELS ¢°e¢° 


@ © @ Large display piece, illustrated with views 
showing growth of a towel from cotton field to 
finished product, for 25 cents. Informative 
booklet, Towels and their Story, at the same 
price. Write for either of these to the manu- 
facturers of Cannon towels and sheets ... - 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., New York City. 








Important Price Reduction! 





THe Evetyn Tosey 


FASHION SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 
Formerly $12.00 a year—Now $2.00 a year 


A monthly text service of classroom 
work in newest styles and methods. 


1. The latest fashion news from Paris 
and New York with suggestions for 
use in classroom. 

2. Illustrations and directions for mak- 
ing bleuses, scarfs, hats, bags, lin- 
erie, suits, dresses, etc. 

3. Dressmaking and millinery lessons on 
the up-to-date trade method for achiev- 
ing smart effects speedily and profes- 
sionally. 

4. Patterns and swatches of new fabrics 
and colors. 

5. Fashion trends and sources. 


eee 


EVELYN TOBEY 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Check for $2.00 for one year is enclosed. 














Sunday 

Breakfast Dinner 

Wheat, milk, Chicken stew 

sugar with dum- 
Bread, jelly plings 


Carrot, cab- 
bage salad 
Apple upside 
down cake 
Monday 


Cocoa, coffee 


Berries 
Cornmeal mush 
Cocoa, coffee 


tomato sauce 
Bread, butter 
Canned peaches 


Tuesday 

Wheat, milk, 

sugar and hominy 
Apple-sauce Cornstickes 

Bread, butter 


Cocoa, coffee salad 
Wednesday 
Rice cooked Macaronied 
with milk salmon 
Baked apple, Hot biscuits 
sugar Apple sauce 
Cocoa, coffee 
Thursday 
Wheat, milk, Scalloped kid- 
sugar ney beans 
Bread, butter Carrots 
Coffee, cocoa Baked potatoes 
Friday 


Peaches Stuffed onions 
Cornmeal mush 
Cocoa, coffee 
Cornspoon 
bread 
Saturday 
Potato soup 
and carrots 
Spinach 
Apple 
dumplings 


Berries 
Wheat, milk, 


sugar 
Milk, coffee 


Family Data and Calorie 


Supper 
Wheat, sugar, 
milk 
Bread, jelly 
Pears 
Cocoa, or coffee 


Baked beans & Cream of tomato 


soup 

Baked sweet po- 
tatoes 

Bread, butter 


Scalloped cheese Stewed tomatoes 


Baked potatoes 
Peaches 


Peach and pear Bread, butter 


Navy pean soup 
Turnips 
Bread,; butter 


Pea soup 
Baked potatoes 
Spinac 

Baked apples 


Peas and sauer- 


and tomatoes _ kraut 
Baked potatoes Potato-carrot 


mo 
Brown betty 


Creamed 
potatoes 
Scalloped onions 
Corn pudding 
Buttered beets 


Requirements 


Name Age Height Weight Calories 
Mike .... 47 69” 160 lbs. 3,200 
Mother 39 63” 180 Ibs. 3,600 
Anna .... 15 66” 113 Ibs. 3,955 
Katie 12 58” 79% Ibs. 2,780 
7 ube 10 54” 74 Ibs. 2,590 
Nick ..... 8 50” 58% lbs. 2,048 
Vera cae 48” 54 Ibs. 1,896 
Margaret... 3 ay” 30 Ibs. 1,380 


They get their flour an 
the government. 


149,954 
d wheat from 


They have their own 


milk and canned goods also chickens. 


Supplies Cost Calories 
a STI ee | re 
DEE 936 65.0044 60508 ree 
hy OC Sane ear 2 | Rey, 5s! 
J 4 ty 2 vr. ao. sabes 
Se Dk 035 5400030 O% 12 2,320 
eee .04 36 
OO POE 22 7,440 
2S. ears = .14 8,440 
Si CN: avin. cone h eaeD .10 3,525 
6 lbs. cornmeal .......... 12 9,930 
IED. s'6kp 6.049 060 10 1,600 
3 TD. GRRCRTOME 26. cesses -08 1,660 
Ds WEEE No 5 6450 <4.0004080% 10 4,890 
3 Ibs. sauerkraut ......... 10 1,350 
3 Ibs. sweet potatoes...... .10 1,710 
30 Ibs. white potatoes...... 35 11,550 
DR EE a's 5'0-o a 00's 00 .08 4,965 
Ss MOE: Senecsdasvets 01 900 
3 Ibs. navy beans ....... 10 4,875 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Fruits That Are Good 
and Good For You,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and stud 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 





Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 

















MAKES 
IRONING 
EASY 


This modern way to hot starch 
ends mixing, boiling and bother 
as with lump starch. Makes 
starching easy. Makes ironing 
easy. It restores elasticity and 
that soft charm of newness. No 
sticking. No scorching. Your 
iron fairly glides. Send for 
sample. 


THE HUBINGER CO., No. 


Making.” 


NOTE: Special quantities of this educational 
material for class work upon request. 








TRY 
THIS 
FREE 





— =e ee ee = THANK YOU OOOO OOOO 
723 KEOKUK, IOWA 


Your free sample, please, and ‘‘That Wonderful Way 
to Hot Starch,” also ‘“‘An Expert Teaches Curtain 
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1 lb. kidney beans ....... .06 1,625 
Sf SOS 18 720 
Y, lb. cheese 12 455 
1 can salmon 10 410 
3 cans milk ry 2,340 
Bee OS eee ee -02 370 
7 i ME Aad ccacceces .03 110 
$2.86 71,941 
Supplies on hand Calories 
AR ME gS ac Qi 99:0 ce to 9 iS Die aw Os 14,450 
ee CN S60 Jebséskesaeuciéness 1,200 
i Wen tba eG aes iw oneecmes 2,100 
a. OA ea ere 66,660 
MU EEE 6 59:0 50-9 0 els 9 Mibdb a 00.80 1,890 
DR I: ik che sineadtiee ¢-0edess & 3,080 
Se Is 25 9 sc dea ca cease wlan s 4,400 
FT IE. acto 8,0 dd-o'a a 0.0 9-00 Wf Bi. 545 
UR EE Si cu cbs dwcaseneseeaees 2,130 
2 qts. berries 4,600 
4 glasses jelly 920 
24% lbs. flour (gov't) 40,200 
De; WORE GT Ey occ cvccccveveses 5,055 
87,230 
71,941 
Calories actually received from this 
DE cctak ed scce ers Scascw eens edeed 159,171 
Family requirements ............++.. 149,954 
New Opportunities 
(Continued from page 165) 
why should the pupils reach it? Should 
we set the goal for our pupils? Why not 


let them plan to organize their own work. 
They may not accomplish what we think 
they should but will they not learn more? 
It isn’t the covering of a great deal of 
material in a class that marks its success 
or failure, but the changed thinking and 
changed practices. 

What shall we do in our clothing classes 
now that the pupils cannot bring new ma- 
terial to make into clothing? 
most common responses are making over 
clothing and making up Red Cross ma- 
terial. This is splendid! But are there 
not other things that may be profitable to 
consider? Can we not consider each 
pupil as an individual to study the school 
dress and personal grooming? If the 
school dress needs refurbishing, one can 
make an attractive collar and cuff set. If 
it needs cleaning and pressing, one can 
clean and press it. We can repair and 
alter the school dress. We can shampoo 
and dress the hair, mend the stockings, 
shine the shoes, discuss the common 
courtesies that make one an acceptable 
member of society. It has been 
hard to find an opportunity to do all of 
these things because we have been so busy 
sewing and making clothes. 

In a school that I visited recently we 
decided that a grooming corner in the 
clothing room would be an incentive to 
the pupils to change their practices and 
become well groomed. The pupils will 
make a dressing table and equip it. 

Let us look around the school for 
clothiny, needs. Here is a child who 
come, to school in clothes too large for 


very 


—. 


Two of the: 


her. A splendid project for making the | 
garments fit. There are several girls in 
the school who would like to know how 
to make dress accessories but do not 
want to register in a sewing class. Once 
a week or once a month we can open our 
clothing class for the help of the other 
pupils in the school. Let the pupils them- 
selves be the teachers of groups of girls. 

In the newer courses of study we find 
listed as desirable content, units on child 
care, housewifery, family relations, home 
furnishing and first aid. I received a let- 
ter just the other day from one of our 
teachers who said she thought she was 
losing her position because she was try- 
ing to follow our suggestions to teach 
subject matter other than foods in the 
eighth grade. The children did not like 
it. For the unit plan, I have fears. One 
cannot pick out from subject matter all 
the family relationship problems to keep 
until April when one has planned to teach 
this unit. Nor can all the child care ma- 
terial be saved until November when this 
unit has been scheduled. 
must be taught when the need arises. | 


These topics 





learned last week of a teacher who taught | 
a luncheon party in the middle of the 
clothing unit just because the need arose. | 

We no longer can be successful in our | 
homemaking work without enlisting the | 
understanding and support of 
Our work must the 
examination of the we 
would be successful in it and have it 


interest, 
homemakers. pass 
homemakers if 
re- 
main a part of the school curriculum. | 

We are hearing much just now about | 
and frills from | 


Homemaking is 


the elimination of fads 
the school curriculum. | 
usually included in this group and will | 
continue to be so until we definitely serve | 
the home through the school work. How | 
can we expect John to learn what to eat | 
when his mother offers him improper | 
food? How can we expect Mary to bring | 
new material for a dress when we have | 
not created in the home confidence for | 
Mary’s success. 

Our work both at present and in the 
future must take cognizance of the parent | 
at home even more definitely than the 
child in our class. How can this be| 
done? Plan the school work with as | 
much thought for the parent at home as 
for the child in the When 
teach the need of vitamins for health, plan 
a sheet to go home to the parent. In 
every class taught, plan to send home a 
sheet to the parents incorporating the 
important points of the lessons. 

(Concluded on page 190) 
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ALBERT 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City 
415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane 








47th YEAR—The World’s Fair and N.E.A. in 
Chicago this season place us in a strategic position 
to help Teachers of Home Economics and allied 
subjects to get well located. 

School and College officials in large numbers will 
visit our office and make selections while here. 


Send for booklet today. 
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A Quality Garment 
For Every Home 
Economist 


*Patented Features: 


* Exclusive Princess Flare and one 
piece front. 


* Slips on and off as smoothly as 
a wrap. a 


* Fashioned to fit every figure. 


* Apron wrap will 
standing or sitting. 


never open, 


* Two-way front—wraps either to 


left or right with equally smart 
effect. 


IN THESE MODELS—ALL $1.00 
No. 88 


(Ilustrated above) in all white 
broadcloth; or in green, blue, rose, 
orchid with white collar and cuffs 


Sleeveless; same colors as No. 88 


Trimmed same as No. 
sleeves in Pereale Prints 


48 Sleeveless in Percale Prints 
(Sizes 


No. 68 
No. 58 


No. 


88; short 


14-16-18 and 34 to 46) 








JACOBS BROTHERS, Ine. 


1501 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Please tell me where I can purchase Handi-Coat 
Style No. 88 in my city. Also send Style Booklet 


5 HE. 








Beer 

CORN 

CHICKEN 

STRING BEANS 
and other foods that 


are hard to process 
. . all may now be canned easily and success- 


fully at home by using CROWN 2 Piece 
MASON CAPS 


TRY IT. Write for free 
sample cap and new 
1933 Crown Home Can- 


ning Book containing 

= new section on meat. 
CROWN CORK & SEAL Co. 
World’s Largest Makers of BALTIMORE, MD. 


Closures for Glass Containers 














SYRACUSE CHINA 
Product of Onondaga Potteries 
Potters to the American People 

Since 1870 
Syracuse China is American China 
Made by American workers 





KNOX & tHe 


veal GELATINE 


for Desserts and Salads 





MISS FARMER'S 
SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


TRAINING in cookery and 
household arts. One year 
course. Intensive courses, 
Special summer courses, 
Student residences. Book- 
let P. Miss Alice Bradley, 
Principal, 30 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











fF 


There are many 
things for which 
Milwaukee is 
famous; not the 








least of these is 








Lil 





THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 
The Way to a Man’s Heart 
By Mrs. Simon Kander 
First published in 1901 as a 
cooking classes, this remarkable book bas been revisea 


series of lessons for 


and enlarged in each edition and is considered by 
many the most practical, up-to-date Cook Book on the 
market today 

Home Economists will find demonstrations based on re 
cipes from The Settlement Cook Book valuable and 
interesting. 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO. 


Milwaukee Bi Wisconsin 
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a Welcome 
Mii to | 
WN, Milwaukee 


Since we are teaching a subject in 
which mothers have usually had more 
experience than the teacher, we should 
seek the help and advice of this practical 
group when planning our courses. Why 
not have a committee appointed from the 
homemakers of the locality to whom an 
opportunity is given to discuss the vari- 
ous courses in the homemaking program ? 
Many excellent suggestions will be of- 
fered and these homemakers will under- 
stand and appreciate thoroughly this type 
of work as they would not otherwise. 
We need this support from the home- 
makers. When we offer in the school a 
program which the homemakers will sup- 


port because of its value to the home, ° 


there will be no question concerning its 
rightful place in the school curriculum. 
The citizen of the community will de- 
mand it and the voice of the citizen car- 
ries weight. 

What have we done this year to help 
homemakers with their most important 
problems of reduced incomes, making the 
family’s clothing last longer, feeding the 


family wisely, keeping them well and 
lengthening the life of household fur- 
nishings? Do we think that isolated 


school room teaching of children from 
these homes will satisfy the need of the 
home? If so our thinking is wrong. 
Special attention must be given to the 
homemakers, special help offered to them. 
This is as serious a time as the World 
War. Let us face the situation frankly, 
analyze the need, reorganize to meet it 
and secure the support of every home in 
the community. 

Reports from the state do not indicate 
to me that there will be any wholesale 
cutting out of homemaking work. Home- 
making work is being limited in school 
systems and teachers are being reduced in 
But my frank opinion is that 
not happen if our 
Before it is 

and_ hard. 


number. 
such a thing could 
work was vital to the home. 


too late we must work fast 


Graded Difficulties 
(Continued from page 166) 
master a more difficult problem. 
With planning, the 
throughout each succeeding course may be 
taught so that the class can readily see 
that it is advancing and should therefore 
It is not possible to cover 


careful work 


be interested. 
or even touch upon everything pertain- 
ing to foods in one course. It is highly 
undesirable even to attempt to do so. 
Plans should be carefully worked out for 
each course before beginning to teach any 
course if progress is to be made from 
year to year and the danger of repeti- 
tion avoided. Repetition of some things 
may be necessary in order to develop 
ability or skill in meal planning or food 
preparation with thorough understanding 
of the principles of cookery, but it is 
easy to do this and still not repeat ex- 


actly what had been done before. 


A class of girls may plan breakfasts 
in the eighth grade by selecting their foods 
from the different food groups. They 
may also plan breakfasts in the ninth 
grade but in addition to what was done 
in the eighth grade may plan the caloric 
requirement. They may in one course 
study how to cook green leafy vegetables 
and prepare spinach. It is not necessary 
that they prepare spinach a second time 
in order to develop skill. There are other 
green vegetables. 

In a few instances in towns where the 
Superintendent said that girls were not 
interested in taking home economics in 
high school a check was made to try to 
determine why. The girls had said that 
they did not want to take it because they 
had already had all of it in junior high 
school. Upon investigation it was found 
that exactly the same things were being 
done in the ninth grade that the girls 
had done in the junior high school. In 
the beginning course they had “touched” 
upon most everything pertaining to foods. 
Could we blame them for not wanting to 
repeat the course? 








BACO BATIK DYES 
Recognized Standard 
POWDER OR LIQUID 
also Beautiful Batik patterns 


Write for catalogues and illustrations 
mailed free. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Ine. 
41 W. 37th St. New York, N. ¥ 




















SPECIAL OFFER 
to Graduates of 1933 


To Home Economics students 
graduating this year we offer 
a year’s subscription to Prac- 
tical Home Economics at the 
very special price of $1.00. 


The twelve issues carry many 
vitally interesting articles, in- 
cluding the special September 
School-opening Number _ in 
which is the annual listing of 
educational commercial 
material. 


Be sure to mention the name 
of the school from which you 
are graduating when sending 
in your subscription. 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 


























FOOD MODELS 


Exceptionally 
Realistic 





Especially valuable for Home Economics classes. 
Reproduced on durable stock. Separate units on 
Breakfast - Lunch - Dinner 
Price: 75c per set 
New TEACHING CHARTS 
(20% x 28 inches) 6 black and white illustrated 

informational charts on milk. 
Price: 30c per set of six 
HEALTH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Association, Inc. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











JUNE, 


1933 
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Protect Your Pupils 


from “summer over-activity” 


Help them to meet the busy, strenuous 
summer months with strong, sturdy bodies 


URING the Summer vacation children are over-active. 
They burn up more energy than usual, and unless their 
strength is fortified, they may become weak and run-down. 

NOW is the time to protect children from “Summer over- 
activity”. Do what home economics teachers everywhere are 
doing . . . introduce Cocomalt, the delicious scientific food 
concentrate, to the pupils in your school. Serve it in the lunch 
room ... urge its daily use at home . . . use it in your domes- 
tic science classes. 

Cocomalt in milk builds strength and energy. And here’s 
why: When you mix Cocomalt with milk as directed, you add 
70% more food-energy value. You give the child extra pro- 
teins and carbohydrates. You give the child extra calcium and 
phosphorus. You give the child a rich supply of Sunshine 
Vitamin D which enables the body to convert the food cal- 
cium and food phosphorus into strong bones and sound 
teeth — aids growth and development. 

Cocomalt comes in %-lb., 1-lb. and 5-lb. 
size cans at grocery and leading drug 
stores. For trial-size can and free Cocomalt 
recipe book, mail the coupon with 10¢ 
(to cover cost of packing and mailing). 


Cocomalt is accepted 
by the Committee on 
Foods of the American 
Medical Association 
and licensed by the 













CEPT, 
QD 
AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
ASSN 


Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation. 


R. B. DAVIS CO., Dept. AB-6, Hoboken, N. J. 

Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomalt, also 
your free Cocomalt recipe book. I am enclosing 
10c to cover the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name 
Address 


City State . 
Cocomalt is a scientific food concentrate of su- 
crose, skim milk, selected cocoa, barley malt ex- 
tract, flavoring and added Sunshine Vitamin D. 
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IN MARK 3% 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS | | 
A Vacation Paradise on 
Cape Cod Bay. Sandy 
beach .. surf bathing. . IN AT ONCE | e. 
swimming pool. . golf 
course on hotel grounds.. | Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” | 
wonderful food . . typical New Eng- has received an enrollment blank for the season 1933- | Li 
land dishes .. Attractive Reduced | 34. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
Rates and Special Discount. | attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the | 
; | first 
| ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 
| that will be sent out in September, without cost, | | 
| consisting of Educational Samples, Charts and in- Jo 
| structive literature, regarding high grade, usable | 
| products as well as our monthly publication the | 
M 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN | 
which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- | 
| cators. M 
| If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, | 


meraytlow 


FIRST CLASS ACCOMMODATIONS. < 
























































SURPRISINGLY 

_ LOWRATES __ or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 

Bathing Direct from Hote will send one at once. E 

SE CRAIGYILLE, BEACH cA | : 
eee ese HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE | , 
FREEPORT NEW YORK | Ps 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE ’ 

Fi 

Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home A play is a great help in dramatising home $ 

Economics in all its branches and to School economics. Many teachers have found our 
Lunchroom Management. Practical Home latest book helpful in stimulating interest 
Economics is an invaluable help in bring- a rps gor lessons. os , : 
ing out new angles to the ‘‘same old ore Plays With a Purpose”’ contains |] Lo 
: a ; ; plays, suitable for older students, which ‘ 
subjects."’ Vital information presented in dramatize the principles covered in Home 

a very interesting way. $2.00 a year Economics class work. $1.50 a copy ™ 
{ 

A 

eae en wit Te Ly ae ee ern ih shy San ee oe Ma 
A 
Tc 
Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue New York City ™ 
‘ Ella 
ee ee a for which send ND a oS ee Kae a WUEGS ck ore ee Rw ESe Ns NeW OER + 
a eae Sees iia es in cy RE ey Pare aad. | Ma 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. ci 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 aes At dossseuevetan abel edn Sera eee a 
M. 
5 St 
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MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE ......... copies. 

(Eleven plays) $1.50 per copy PE wi ea chee HERTS OVER es Wee oe URS ER ta Agr 
In 
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